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ORTRAIT- PAINTING in OIL, -COMPOSI- 
TION, &c, PRACTICALLY TAUGHT by Painting in 

the e presence of the Pupil, by the Author of two Works on the 
ject. Terms: four lessons of one hour each, One Guinea. 
A C., 24, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury. 
—TURKISH, 


RIENTAL LANGUAGES. 

PERSIAN, and MODERN GREEK.—A Native of Ana- 

tolia will be glad to GIVE LESSONS in either of the above 

Langpeses on strictly moderate terms, or to undertake the 

rintendence of a Class of Scholars in an, Academy, either 

in ondon or the ee Address T. J. T., 3, Oriel-place, 
College-street, Chelsea 


: ey INS’ TITUT IONS, SCHOOLS, &c.—A 
GRADUATE of an ENGLISH QNIVERSITY, Prafcpeer 








“of the Classics, Mathematics, English Composition, and M 


Languages, wishes to oO - his connexion as CLASS LEC. 
TURER. Address B. A 


i » Post Office, King-street, Covent- 
gar en. 





BONN, ON THE RHINE, 
N_ ENGLISH GRADUATE, of the Univer- 
sity of Gérti ngen. residing in the pleasantest suburb of 
Bonn, receives SIX tUPILS into his house, for ne purpose of 
instructing them in the Greek, Latin, and French Languages, 
Mathematics, History, &c., and of affording them uliar adran- 
tages for the atla‘nmen! cf a thorough knowledge of the GERMAN Lane 
guage and Literature, 
‘The Advertiser has Testimonials from the late Ottfried Miller, 
Heeren, &c.; under whom he studied at Gottingen 
ant is taught by a native of Paris attached to ‘the Univer- 


"TLitetences to distinguished Professors of the University of 
Bonn, and to Genslomen | in Lng and. 

There is an English Episcopa’ baw poy “a Sous. 

The Railway is open from Ostend to n. 

For further particulars apply, b letter, to “ H. L. S., care of 
the Rev. W. B., Curate of Lower Hardres, Canterbury.” 


ANATOMY APPLIED TO THE FINE ARTS. 


J. HENRY ROGERS, Esq., Surgeon, Lecturer 

at the Middlesex Hospital Medical School, &c. aun 
commence a COURSE of LECTURES on the above su 
illustrated by recent Dissections and Living Models, at the 
Artists’ Socrety, Clipstone-street, Fitzroy-square, on Friday, 
January 10, 1345. 

By permission of the Society a limited number of Tickets for 
the Course will be issued. For prospectus ant terms appl: sd 
the Artists, Colourmen, or to the Hon. Sec. Jos. J. Jenkins, 

No. 8, Caroline-street, Bedford-square. 


KING WILLIAM COLLEGE. CASTLETOWN, ISLE of i 


(On the ae of Bishop a tat ee 
HE Rey. G. G. CUMM , M.A., ‘Cantab, 
Vice-Principal, RECEIVES into the College, as BOAR 

ERS. at Thirty Guineas per.annum, & limited number C 
‘ollege fees, (according to age tween 7 and 
18.) from 4/. to 8. per annum. hese fees eofbrace Tuition in 
the Greek and Latin classics, Hebrew, the Mathematics, Men- 
suration. Fortification, Navigation, Arithmetic ead B 








«-.The VAL 
NEOUS LIBRARIES of MATTHEW HEA 
ries of Re th 


YOYAL COMMISSION on ‘the 1e FINE ARTS. 
—DECORATIONS for ROOMS, ta the Patent Kalsomine 

Te mmpers, as described in the last Report of the Commissioners, 
are PAINTED on ee ho for the convenience of sending into 
the country, by W. B. SIM » House Painter and Decora- 
tor, 456, est Strand, Trafalgar-square, who holds the exclu- 
sive right under the Patent. A great veslety of beautiful De- 
size, suited to every situation and taste, washable with soap 
water, and superior = brilliancy and durability to most 
other kinds of ly on view at the above 








INERAL SPA of BATH.—The celebrated 
Hot Mineral Waters of Bath sent a meet valuable 
remedy in all rheumatic, gouty, paralytic, and chronic affec- 
tions ; in contractions and lameness arising from the above di 
orders; in sprains, or other local injuries; in a!l cutaneous d - 
eases ; biliary and glandular obstructions, and uterine affections, 
as well as in complaints referable to the femaie constitution ; 
they are also most nenehegs | in a hypechondstace! and hysterical 
affections, and in general disordered health, with impaired di- 
estive powers. e most eminent physicians and surgeons, 
including Sir James Clark. Dr. ose Sir Alexander Crichton, 
Sir James Johnson, Dr. Granville, Dr. Chambers, Dr. pares, 
Sir Astley Cooper, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Mr. Guthrie, &c. &c., 
have testified to the highly valuable curative properties of these 
panera} wetets, which is further evidenced by the large and 
pcressing number of invalids who annually resort with such 
al benefit to these mineral springs. 
e Baths and Pump-Rooms are unquestionably the most 
elegant and complete in Europe, and have been recently fitted- 
we ae refurnished with every possible comfort and accommo- 





Bath, is now sensie’ from London (via Great Western Rail- 
way) in four hours, from Exeter in three hours and a half, and 
is admirably suited for the residence of the invalid, combining 
all the refined amusements and recreations of the —_o 
with the pure air and invigorating neuenes of the coun 

essrs. Green and Simms, es of the Establishment of 
Pamp-Rooms and Baths, of whom i may be 


No POSTAGE STAMPS } REQUIRED! 


DWARDS’ CHEAP BANDON - Leee- 
Prints. Kae Ser ee oo = ee ws d on 

Kingdom on the 12th of December. ” Address P. P., + 76, broth tks 
row, Old-street, London. 


ORNE & CO.’S PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 

LIBRARY, No. 105, Cheapside, London, consisting of a 
Collection of upwards of 50,000 Volumes of Works, by the best 
Authors, in the various departments of Literature. 


TERMS OF Se a aan 
Subscribers of 5/. 5s. Fg! annum; e half year; or 
M. 14s. the quarter, are entitled to 18 vols. at 
a wie. n Town, or 24 vols. in the Country. 
— 4l. 4s. per annum; 2/. . the half year; or 
1, 88. the Quarter, 12 vols. in Town, 16 in the 


aeentry. 
— aw. per annum; l/. 18s. the half year; or 
vm ‘srthe quarter, 8 vols. in Town, 12 in the 
untry 
2. * per annum ; 








omens i. 6s. the half year; or lbs. 
egue rter, 4vols. in Town, 6 in the Country. 

From the New posi ations which are added to the Libra 

as they from the press, Subscribers may select one-half 


their complements. 
ov enimaiala be ae SOCIETIES. 
Or Fomiiiée rous of entering int t sub: tion, 
be supplied with any number yy ba Fe} 
their own selection, waeth her in hel pmagrd Catalogue or not, 
ug ¢ the following term 


+ 


si oot ly in circulation among the 
Andi opertion. or less number be required, the same rate in 


The Books to 
suited to ‘the be exchanged at the time i ty the oe 














to and from London. 
*,* Subscriptions to be paid in advance. 





Sales bp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By Mr. HENRY SOUTHGATE. at bis Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, 
atl, 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, Bsa 
PROOFS and FINE IMPRESSI 
work Re or ART. and Numerous Speciarpns of ot ENGLISH 
G N HITHOGKAPHS, WATERCOLOUR DRAWINGS 
CANE 


On FRIDAY, Dec. 13, and following days at 1, 


ABLE LAW and. _ LISCELLA- 
H, Esq., comprisin 
a choice series 0} e ae ny Courts of Law an 
uity, Modern Treatises. Books of Reference, &c. The Mis- 
w loasene Library includes The Times Newspaper from 1816 to 


1842—Bayeux Tapestry—Prout's Casties and Abbeys of Mon- 





Accounts, with the usual complements of a libe 


— Dupin's Boctonestion! Mima f 14 vols. — Ency- 
Ic 





ral 
‘Phe whole system of Instruction is devoted to the Laos — 
the sound scholar and Christian gentleman 

Students for the Army, Navy, and catonusiie pursuits may, if 
desired, at and after the age of 13, relinquish Greek and Latin. 
seine i in the Modern Languages and Drawing, each 15s. per 
quarter. 

The College is in a salubrious situation near the sea, and there 
is a regular steam communication with the surrounding | qeucteles, 
2 additional information may be d by 
ahove 


NCOURAGEMENT to ARTISTS. 
AMATEURS, INVENTORS, and Others.—A Gentleman, 
being desirous of promoting the Arts. and also of encouraging 
the authors of those useful inventions which add so much to the 
wi ——. of life, offers, on certain conditions, the following 
Ds, viz.:— 
£100, or a Gold Goblet of equal value, with a suitable ipecetp- 
tion, to the author of the best Historical Painting, being a 
original Design. 
£50, or a Silver Tea-Service of equal value, with suitable in- 
scriptions, to the author of the best Landscape Painting. 


£50, or a Silver Goblet of equal value, to the author of the 
st Uesign for a Public Building, suitable for a grand annual 
exhibition of the products of national industry 
Candidates for the above must be onder’ the age of 30. 


£30, or a Silver Tea-Urn of equal value, with suitable inscrip- 
tion, to the author of the most useful Invention, whether patent- 
ed or not, of the years 1842, 1843, and 1344. 


£20, or a Silver Waiter, with suitable inscription, nd the 
author of the next most useful Invention of the same years 


£15, or a Gold Medal of equal orine. & “4 the author of the ‘next 
Most useful Invention in the same yea 


£10, or a Gold Medal of equal value, - Ge author of the next 
Most useful Invention in the:same years; 


£5, or a Silver Medal, having an pecci l inscription, to 


each of the authors of the next five most useful inventions of 
the same years 


The conditions, and other information respecting the above 
Rewards, may be learned by intending ouncicaten, who reside 
in London, or within five miles thereof, on personal application 
only to Francis Whishaw. .. Secretary to the { ‘ociety of 
Arts; or by written application if beyond a five-mile circuit. 

_ Adelphi, Nov, 26,4 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS 
Fy and Commission Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED 
vA res. offer their services to the London ‘Trade for the Sale 
at Auction or Private Sale of Books, Paintings, La Mate- 
rials, Articles of Taste or Virta, Fancy Goods, &c. &c. 
Agency for any description of Manufactured Goods solicited. 


Bm ig ‘ments of Old or New Books for Sales at Auction 


The most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 
~S to Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent. 

















1 di 58 pa kin's onary of Che- 
mistry, 3 vols.—Hunter's Plates of of t ihe Gravid Uterus—Knapp* 8 
Britis. ' Grasses, gene — Caan 's Somerset, 3 volx.—Lewis's 


‘Topograph i Dictionary. ll vols.—Rousseau, ses (Euvres, 17 
vols.. eee “Hernsterhusi, 4 vols —Platonis Opera— 
Bekkeri. ters r's Works, 10 vols.—Jortin’s 


rdne 
Weems 1 vols. pictorial Bible. 3 vols.—Lodge’s Portraits, 12 
orks, by Sir W. Scott, 18 vols.—Dodsley’s An- 
in "Re cr. fi pace b Se. as the whole in fine con- 
ion ; excellen ice Furni ure, consistio 
Mab 7bekemesst brary Tables, Desks, &c. &c. . 
Valuations made “ky Office Furniture, &c. 








DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLEHT. dod 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in No. f The 

fa nburgh soviet are requested to be sent to the Publishers? 

wy y Friday, the 20th inst.; and BILLS on or before Saturday, 
e 21s 


39, Paternoster-row, December 7, 1844. 


HEAP BOOKS. — Just published, E. & J. 
po waens caTeloons of CHEAP NEW and OLD 

my large Collection of Works in Divinity, 
General Hinton jethomation, the Fine Arts, &c., now on sa e 
fon. — eh oppestte to Gray’ s Inn Gate. 
Gent b.- | favouri th their address, can have 
the above forwarded t to yy Gratis (postage free) to all parts 

of the United Kingdom. 


CHOICE SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


OWDINGS GENERAL CATALOGUE, 
Part the 9th, is just published, Gratis, and will be for- 
warded, on application, to any distant part, at the cost of a 
double postage. It will be found to contain a very superior col- 
lection of the best Standard Works in English Literature. with 
yang! low prices affixed 
Amongst the more Githrebed (and to which particular 
attention is solicited), are complete sets of 


Hansard’s Parliamentary History and Debates, to 
the end of 1844. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica ; and Metropolitana. 
The Annual Register, and the State Trials. 
On Sale at 82, Newgate-street. 


VERY INTERESTING CATALOG GUE of 

2.500 choice, useful, and carious Books, at very moderate 
prices, is published this day, by JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 4, 
Old Compton-street, Soh Tah, GRATIS on application, 
or sent _ _ on Dg wek r four postage revi 

1, and II.. 8vo. 29. 
DICTIONARY of ARCHAIC wal PRO- 
VINCIAL WORKS, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, and 

Ancient canons, from the l4th Contury. mestrats Chaucer, 
Gooer, t dgate, Shelone nser, Shakes their Con- 
temporaries. By J. 0. aii PRS, & 

















KNIGHT'S ‘ea VOLU ME, 


TH= HISTORY of | BRITISH COMMERCE. 
Vol, IL., Py. f. ©. COA, A, ay 
London : Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludzatecstreet, 









L 3° a R's vols. — G NE L; 
» Qs, THE CHATEAU of LANGUEDOG, 
London it Se 





io 1 vah 8vo. . 








jourNns OF ERGY¥MAN 
Feats a Visit to th Summeraod / Autumn 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburatand Soom 











Nearly UTE. in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 


FLOWER, FRUIT, and THORN PIECES; 


or, the Married Life, Death, ond va al of the ‘Advo- 
cate of the Poor. ain © Stanislaus nkas 
N PAUL PRIEDERICH RIC ER. 
—_ the German, by ED WARD HENRY NOEL. 
on: published by y William § Smith, 113, srest-etreet 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT OOK 
THE HOLIDAY LIBRARY. Edited by we. HAZLITT, Esq. 
e Middle Temp) 
LFGENDS of "RUBEZ AHL, “and other Tales, 
=. fa the German of Musius. With 4 Illustrations, 
2. THE ORPHAN of WATERLOO: a Tale. 
By the Author of* The Scottish Orphans." With 4 Illustra- 


tions, price 6s. 
By Madame 


Translat 
Lond: 





38. HOLLY GRANGE; a Tale. 
Emma de K—. With Mustrations, price 6s. 6d, 
Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street. 


TO AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 
In it y 8vo. with Nine Engravings. price 1». OR, -free, 1s. 8d. 
{ AUTHOR'S HAND-BOOK,; a GuipE 
s~* Art and System of PusLisHinae on ComMISsION, 
Contents: —Sale o| —Commission Publishing— Waverley, 
Byron—Size of Books—Estimates of Paper end Printing— Adver- 
tising—Pufls—Illustrations—Steel and 
Bagravins i Glzpuee raphy — Bind 
mates of the Cost and Produc 

Copies in Demy 8vo., Sheet-and-a-Half Post and Foolscap 8vo. 

E. A mer C ission Publisher. 26. Holles-street. 


Just published, price 2s. 3rd edition, enlarged | and improved, 
EOGR BATHY GENERALIZED; * an 
TAT RO UCTION to the STUDY of G EOGR PHY on 
the principles A CLASSIFICATION and COMP. ARISON: with 
Maps and Illustrations aed oe INTRODUC TON to ASTRO- 
NOS rel, Professor SULLIVAN, ofthe Irish Education Board. 
f. * ib is Edition ce 80 pages of new matter, and is now 
8 ereo ype 
“So much lafermaticn i! so high a character, in so small a 
compass, and at so low a price, has rarely, if ever, appear 
before.’’— Spectator. 
Bey & Co. London; Curry & Co. Dublin; Fraser & Co. 
inbu 











This day, foolsca « 38. 6d. 
ROGRESSIVE EXERCISES FOR AD- 
VANCED STUDENTS IN. LATIN COMPOSITION, 
in Three Parts 

Part I. Models c of Cieeronian Latin. 

Part II. Miscellaneous Classical translations for re-translati 

Part Ili. Extracts from the Spectator avd other classical 
English works. With Notes, and en Introduction on 
— Construction. 





for the use of King’ oOeltege, London, by the Rev. 
HENRY D DAViS’ under the direction of the Classical Professor 
and Tutor of the Coll 


ege. 
ndon: John W, Parker, West Strand, 
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MILLER’S CATALOGUE OF 
CHEAP BOOKS, 


For DECEMBER, PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


It is forwarded on the day of publication, at intervals never 
exceeding a month, GRATIS and POSTAGE-FREE, through- 
out Great Britain and Ireland, the Colonies, and the United 
States of America. 





The following Works are selected from the present List :— 


Arnold’s Annals and Library of the Fine Arts, 
mprising the Lectures of Fuseli, Opie, Reynolds, &c., with 
Essays on the Fine Arts, Biographical Sketcbes, and numerous 
portraits of the most eminent Painters, 6 vols. 8vo. 2i. ae 


Daniel's Rural Sports; or Country Enjoyments, 
ahighly amusing and interesting work, abounding with curious 
and pleasing Anecdotes, fine engravings by Scott, beautiful im- 
pressions, 3 vols. royal 8vo. calf extra, 2/. 10s. 1807 


Edinburgh Review, Vols. 1 to 47, with Index 


volume, 48 vols. 8vo. half calf, very neat, 4/. 165. 1801—28 
Gentleman’s Magazine, from Jan. 1834 to the last 


number of the present year. The New Series, quite complete, 
20 vols. elegantly bound in half-mor., a very handsome series 
of this valuable Repository of Bygone Events, 7/. 7s. 1834—44 


Knight's Gallery of English and Foreign Portraits, 
a series of 168 Portraits, beautifully engraved on steel, accom- 
panied by Memoirs written by various distinguished Biogra- 
phers, 7 vols. imp. 8vo. beautifully printed and embellished by 
woodcut tail-pieces, half bound morocco extra, gilt edges, a very 
choice copy, only al. 15s. 1833—37 


Livii (T.) Patavini Historiarum Libri qui super- 
sunt ex Editione G. A. Ruperti, cum Supplementis, Notis, et 
Interpretatione in usum Delphini, 20 vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s. 

Valpy, 1828 


Loudon’s (J. C.) Magazine of Natural History, 
complete to the end of his management, 13 vols. 8vo. illustrated 
with upwards of 1000 Engravings, 3/. 13s. 6d. 1837 

A work of great value and interest both to the naturalist and 
general reader. In addition to the mang valuable papers by 
writers of eminence, it contains a series of Elementary Trea- 
tises on Sesame. Betany, Zoology, Conchology, Ornithology, 
&c. &c. profusely illustrated with most elaborately-executed 
Engravings. 

Mirror (The) of Literature, Amusement, and In- 
struction; containing Essays, Historical Narratives, Biogra- 
phical Memoirs. Manners and Customs, ‘lopographical Descrip- 
tions, Sketches and Tales, Anecdotes and Poetry; the Spirit of 


On the Ist of January, 1845, to be continued Weekly, price Threepence, and Monthly, price One Shilling, 


THE GALLERY OF NATURE: 


A PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND HISTORICAL TOUR THROUGH CREATION, 
SHOWING FORTH 
Che Glories and Beauties of the Uniberse. 
By the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A. 
Author of ‘ Astronomy and Scripture,’ &c. 


The Work will embrace a History of Astronomy, the Phenomena of the Sotar System, and of the Stpereat Heavens, 
Gro.oey, the Paitosopny of Grocrapny, followed by a Popular View of the Scenical Peculiarities of different Countries, 
with the most interesting Natural Objects of Scengery and Propvuctions they present to the eye of the Traveller. 


ILLUSTRATED by MAPS, DIAGRAMS, and LANDSCAPE ENGRAVINGS on WOOD or STEEL, 
Under the superintendence of G. F. Sargent and E. Evans. 
Published for the Proprietors by Wa. 8S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, London; 
WM. CURRY, Jun. & CO. Dublin; and FRASER & CO. Edinburgh. 


*4* Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsvenders, ater “4 supplied with Prospectuses and Specimens on application 
to the Publishers. 





HARRY LORREQUER’S NEW WORK. 


On the 30th December, with the Magazines, 


THE O'DONOGHUE; 


A TALE OF IRELAND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
No. I. To be continued Monthly, price One Shilling, with IMustrations by Il. K. Browyg (Phiz.) 
Dublin: Witrtram Curry, Jun. & Co.; W.S. Orr & Co. London; Fraser & Co. Edinburgh. 


Sold by all Booksellers in Great Britain and the Colonies. 





On the Ist of January, 1845, will be Rz-Issvep, in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. ; and in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. 
(to be completed in 1846), 


THE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE 


REVISED FROM THE BEST AUTHORITIES; 
With ANNOTATIONS and INTRODUCTORY REMARKS on the Plays by distinguished Writers: 
And a MEMOIR of SHAKSPERE, and an ESSAY ON HIS GENIUS, by BARRY CORNWALL: 
Embellished with a Series of New Intusrrative Ercuines on Srret, forming splendid Frontispieces to the whole of the 





the Public Journals, Discoveries in the Arts ao es, New 
Facts in Natural History, &c.; with upwards of 40 portraits, and 
about 2509 wood engravings, from the commencement in 1822 to 
the year 1844, 43 vols. Svo. clean in boards, 4/. 4s. 1822—44 

An excellent work for a Village Library or Mechanics’ Insti- 
tate, full of interest, and quite free from unexceptionable 
matter. 


New Monthly Magazine, from its commencement 
in 1821 to the end of 1840, 60 vols. 8vo. very neatly bound in half 
calf, perfectly clean and in good condition, 6/. 6s. 1821—40 


Plinii (C.) Secundi Naturalis Historia, ex Editione 
Gabrielis Brotier, cum Notis et Interpretatione, Notis Variorum 
in usum Delphini, 13 vols. 8vo. large and thick paper, 2/. 10s. 

Valpy, 1826 
Retrospective (The) Review, and Historical and 
Getqeete Magazine, edited by Sir Egerton Brydges. H. 
‘outher, Esq. M.A., and Sir N. H. Nicholas, 16 vols, 8vo. com- 
plete, embracing the last series, in half calf, gilt binding, only 
. . 1827 


United Service Journal, and Naval and Military 
Magazine, from its commencement in 1829 to the end of ,the 
present year, 43 vols. 8vo. clean, in numbers, only 7/. 15s. 

1829—44 

Westminster Review, from its commencement in 
1824, together with the London Review, and London and West- 
minster, to the end of 1813, forming altogether 42 vols. in 8vo. in 
new, neat, and uniform half calf binding, 6/, 6s. 1824—43 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 

A List of Works in elegant new cloth bindings, will he pub- 
lished in a few days, to be had GRATIS as ‘Seual. Parente, 
Schoolmasters, and others, will find in it a collection of 500 
works on all subjects, carefully selected for the purpose.of Gifts 
or Prizes. The following can be had in any number of copies :— 


Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works, a stout 8vo volume 
¢ qyeenes of 700 pages, in elegant cloth gilt binding, only 


Milton’s Poetical Works, with a Memoir, and 
fine Plates by Martin and Westall, 8vo. cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 


Spenser’s (Edmund) Poetical Works, with Life, 
medium 68vo. fine portrait, cloth gilt, 6s. 6d. 


Comte’s (M. Achille) Book of Birds, edited and 
abridged from the text of Buffon, translated from the original 
B. Clarke, illustrated by 150 designs by Victor Adam. beauti- 
fully coloured after nature, royal 8vo. elegantly half-bound 
morocco, marbled edges, only 12s. 1841 


The Edinburgh Cabinet Library, illustrated with 
numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood, and numerous Maps, 
38 vols. small 8vo. cloth lettered, just completed at 9/. 10s., now 
offered at 4/. 15s.; or elegantly half-bound calf gilt, 6/. 15s. a 

a 1844, &c, 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge, comprising 

peace waeaie cevies of bntgy Dincriptive Gecsrepey. His- 
iography, . ties, 1 ’ 

48 vols. 19mo. eloth Tettered, 4. lon. a _— 
Waverley Novels, by Sir Walter Scott, with all 


the Author's Introductions and N i 
4 Apthe DN igo s and Notes, complete in 25 vols. _—. 


Joun MILLER, 404, Oxford-street. 








Plays, of Imperial 8vo. size, and One Thousand Engravings on Wood, designed by Kenny Mgapows. 


“Mr. Meadows has shown great felicity in seizing on the bearing and purport of Shakspere with reference to his own 
pictorial art. The richness of humour and justness of conception cannot be commended too highly. We recommend this 
edition of Shakspere, as suited to those who can appreciate sports of fancy and exuberance of h ; and we advise a 
perusal of Barry Cornwall’s Essay, for his fine estimate of a dramatist.”"—Times. 





*,* The Original Edition, in 3 vols. imperial 8vo. may still be had, price 37. 3s. 
Wm. S. Orr & Co. London; Menzies, Edinburgh; Curry -& Co. Dublin. 





On the Ist of January will be published, Part I. of 


ILLUMINATED 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


SELECTED FROM 
Manuscripts of the Middle Ages. 


The work will be printed in two sizes to allow the Plates to be bound up with either the quarto or octavo Editions of the 
ible. 


A Number containing three Plates, coloured and gilt in imitation of the originals, with descriptive text, will appear on 
the Ist of every month. Price, in royal 8vo. 3s. 6d., and in royal 4to. 6s. 


London: W. SmiruH, 113, Fleet-street. 
A Prospectus may be had of the Publisher. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 











Lately published, in ONE Magnificent Volume, with Nixz Engravings on Steel, and nearly Two HUNDRED on Woon, 
price lJ. 8s. 


VOLUME THE SIXTH of 


The Abbotsford Lvrition 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


CONTAINING 
KENILWORTH AND THE PIRATE. 
(Rogert CavELt, Edinburgh; Houtston & Stoneman, London: 
Of whom may be had, 

Vol. I. of this Edition, containing WAVERLEY and GUY MANNERING. 
Vol. II. The ANTIQUARY, BLACK DWARF, and OLD MORTALITY. 
Vol. III. ROB ROY and HEART of MID-LOTHIAN. E. 
Vol. IV. The BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR, A LEGEND of MONTROSE, and IVANHO 
Vol. V. The MONASTERY and ABBOT. 


These Six Volumes are illustrated by Sixty-one STEEL and One Thousand Woop ENGRAVINGS. 
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AN AMUSING PRESENT FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 


This day is published, in small 8vo. price 10s. 6d. elegantly bound, gilt edges, with a Portrait of the Author and an 
Illustration by Paz, 


THE COMIC MISCELLANY FOR 1845. 
By JOHN POOLE, Esq., Author of ‘ Paul Pry,’ &c. 


Henry Coisury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 





Now ready, Fourth Edition, with 115 Woodcuts, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HAND-BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK. 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO EVERY KIND OF . ot NEEDLEWORK, CROCHET, KNITTING, AND 
ING. 


By MISS LAMBERT, of New Burlington-street. 


«“ Gracefully and well written.”—Atheneum. 
« A most curious and complete treatise.”—Atlas. 
« An eminently practical work; clear in its explanations, and precise in its directions.”— Polytechnic Review. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD’S SHILLING MAGAZINE 


Will be Published on the Ist of January, 1845, (to be continued Monthly). 





The Work will be printed in small octavo, each Number containing Ninety-six Pages, and Illustrated by an Etching 
Steel, by LEECH. 
- Published for the Proprietors of Puxcu, at the PUNCH OFFICE, 194, Strand—(where Communications for the Editor 
are to be addressed)—and sold by all Booksellers. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S TABLE BOOK, 
Edited by GILBERT A. A’BECKETT, 


Will be published on the Ist of January, 1845, and on the first day of every succeeding Month.—It will contain some of | 
the best and most carefully selected Articles by the most popular Writers of the day, profusely illustrated by GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK, and handsomely printed on fine paper. Price One Shilling. 


London: published for the Proprietors, at the Office, 194, Strand, where Communications, &c., are to be addressed to 
the Editor. 








NEW BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
In small 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


PUNCH’S SNAPDRAGONS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


With FOUR STEEL ETCHINGS by LEECH. 





In small 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


COMPLETE LETTER WRITER. 
CSTRATED by KENNY MEADOWS 


London: published at the Puncu Orrice, 194, Strand; and sold by all Booksellers. 


PUNCH’S 





MONS. THIERS’ HISTORIES OF THE REVOLUTION, THE CONSULATE, 
AND EMPIRE. 


On the Ist of December was published, to be continued Monthly, large 8vo. price 2s. 6d. sewed, (comprising upwards of 
400 pages of the original edition,) 


PART I. OF THE 


HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By Mons. THIERS. 


Translated from the last Paris edition (the twelfth, in 10 vols. 8vo.), containing the author’s latest emendations and 
corrections, and the entire Appendixes, ‘ Piéces Justicatives,’ &ec. To which will be added, for the first time, a copious 
Index of Persons and Events. It is expected the entire Translation will not exceed Eight Parts, at 2s. 6d. each. 


ad 
In order to perfect the foregoing, = continuation and completion of the Work under the following title, will be issued 
hed in Paris, uniform in Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, 


THE HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE 
OF NAPOLEON. 


And also, just published, large 8vo. price 3s. 6d. sewed, 


MICHELET’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


Translated by G. H. SMITH, F.G.S., with Notes, &c. 
PART I. Comprising the RACES and the PROVINCES of FRANCE. 


“ Michelet’s — work is ay adapted for publication in parts, being classified into distinct portions, and the 
Present part may sles plete work in itself.”"—Jntroduction. “ 8. 














These Works are printed uniform with and form a portion of 


WHITTAKER’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF MODERN AND STANDARD AU THORS, 
An explanatory and critical Prospectus of which can be had gratis, by application to any Bookseller. 


WuitTakER & Co, Aye Maria-lane, London. 
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Just NEW in | thick volume 32mo. PRENCH price 
Aw “ENGLISH and FRENCH PRO. 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY. 
MITH, in two Parts. 

#* This is the oh iehonety of this size and price contain- 
ing the pronunciation of all the words of the English and French 
languages, coins. weights and moenares ; ; and is particularly 
well adapted for Students and Traveller: 

Barthés and Lowell, 14, Great Marlborough-street. 


In 10 vols, 8vo., price 7/. 15s, a New Edition of 
HE HISTORY of EUROPE. From the Com- 


mencement of the French Revolution to the Battle of 


Waterloo. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, Esq. F.R.S. 

This edition has been carefully revised and sectantie great 
additions have heen made. drawn from original sources, * refer- 
ring especially to the internal history of the Revolution ; biogra- 
phical notices of all the leading characters; anda new Chapter 
introduced on the South American Revolution 
W. Blackwood and Sons, Fdinburgh, and 22. Pall-mall. London. 


TO LITERARY AND MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS, 
On the Ist of January 1845 will he published. No. 1. of 
HE INSTITUTIONAL ADVOCATE: a 
Monthly Record of the Proreedings of London and Provin- 
cial Literary, Scientific, and Mechanics’ Institutions—a work 
devoted entirely to the interests of these associations, and con- 
taining Reports of their Meetings and ae gy Edited by 
Members of London Institutions. Price 4d., post free ! 
Published by W. Everett. 14, Finch-lane. Cornhill London. to 
whom Orders, Advertisements, and Communications for the 
Editors may he addressed 














in lemo. price Sx. ¢ 
+ 
UIDE to the CONSERVA’ TORY ; heing a 

Concise Treatise on the Manasement of the Hothouse 
and Greenhouse; the Forcing of Bulbs, Shrubs, &c.; and the 
Best Mode of Keeping a Suce ession of Bloom through every 
Month of the Year; exemplified in a select list of the most 
admirable plants of the present day under the arrangements 
both of Jussieu and Linneus—including their native country, 

ropaqation. and the soil adapted to each. By RICHARD 
AINB RIDGE, Flower Gardener to Lord Wenlock. 

4 he peculiar characteristic of this Work is the means of 
galas a constant and large supply of flowers. It includesa 
very extensive List of Orchidac: @, with their cultivation. 

.ondon: Robert Baldwin 47 Paterneoster.row. 


SECOND PAKT OF Mi AK Le D 8 GREEK PROSE 
co resp bi 
Preparing ye c 
PRACTICAL TN TRODUCTION 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. Part Second. 2 
Mc A Th L a including a complete Work on GREEK 
SYNONYM ES 
Riviogtons se. Paul’s Churchyard, and Woterten-giees, 
Of whom may be had. by the same Auth 
1. A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Com- 
position. Partl. 5th edition. 8vo. 5s. 
2. A Practical Introduction to “Greek Accidence. 
3rd edition. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


PERKINS ON HABERDASHERY, SEVENTH EDITION. 
In 1 volume duodecimo. price 4s. hound in cloth, 
TREATISE on HABERDASHERY and 
HOSIERY: including the Manchester, Scotch, Silk, 
Linen and W oollen departments. Foreign and Domestic; with 
concise methods of Calculations, Ratings. ‘Tabular References, 
and Remarks on the general Retail Trade; arranyed so us to 
form an expeditious and prac'ical Introduction for the Appren- 
tice. a Guide to the Ass» meant. and a Meoual of Reference to 
the Country Draper. By E. ERKIN 7th edition, care- 
fully revised and corrected, 14 many “3s ‘ful additions. 
London: printed for Thomas Tezg, 73. Cheapside; and may 
he bad hy order of a'l Renkcellers in the United Kingde mM. 


GURNALL’S CHRISTIAN ARMOUR, BY CAMPBELL, 
In a very large vo! a 7 prarsiains eo 4 $00 pages, closely 
rice 12s cloth 
HE CHRISTIAN i inCOMPLETE ARMOUR 
or, a Treatise on the Saint's War with the Devil: aaceak 
a discovery is made of the Policy, Power. Wickedness. and 
Stratazems. made use of by that wach of God and his People. 
A magazine opened, from whence the Christian is furnished with 
spiritual arms for the battle, assisted “y buckling on bis armour, 
and taueht the use of bis we#pons; together with the happ 
issue of the whole war. By WILLIAM GURNALL, A.M. 
new edition, carefully revised aud corrected by the Rev. 
JOHN CAMPBELL, 
London; printed for Thomas Tege. 73, Cheapeldes and may 
be procured by order of all other Bookselle 


ALMANACS AND YEAR-BOOKS FOR 1845. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 

HE BRITISH ALMANAC, extending to 96 

pages, and embracing a a | of Information suited to the 
Tradesman. the Manufacturer, the Merchant, and the Profes- 
sional and Upper Classes generally, price Is. 

THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, or Year-Book 
of General moe beiny the I8th Volume of the Series, 
price &. *The British Almanac,’ bound in cloth, 

rice 

. sie ‘s not till we compare it with others that the superior 
merits of the British ain vanac are fully appreciated, for the 
variety. utility, and quantity of its information.’’— Spectator, 
November 30. 

* The © ompanion to the Almanac is a feature peculiar to the 

blicatien of the ‘Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 

edge.’ The two standing topics of Railways and Public Build- 
ings supply the most attractive as the most current topics,""~ 
Spectator, November 30. 

*Besides the usual amount of matter contained in other 
Almanacs, this publication comprises a vast body of bigh! 
valuable information on subjects of Mathematics, Natura 
Hi-tory and Philosophy, Chronology. Geography, Statistics. &c. 
Neither the counting- house nor public office should be without 
it.”’— 4tlas, November 30 

“The British Almanac and its annual Companion are now 
getting old favourites with the class of staid, thinking. Utilita- 
rians, who. of all men, cannot do without an Almanac. The 
*Companion’ is this year enriched, among otber matter, by an 
elaborate article on the Population Returns. T be abstracts of 
parliamentary documents and papers are valuable."’— Lconomist, 
November 

* The British Almanac is now in its eighteenth year, and bee 
improved the excellent character with which it started. 
most useful summary of the best information, and, with its 
panion, forms a Yeur-Book of Chronolocy. Geography, sla- 
tion, Statistics. and public Ly mente, as ' woes as ‘anything 
of the kind can be Ex November ° 

A COMPLETE INDEX TO THE ‘COMPANION To 
THe ” ALMANAC bas been published, from its commencement 
in i to Lay eS ay > i one thick volume, bound 
uniform with the rice 7s. 
London: Charles Knight Pri Co., 22, Ludgate-street. 
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Se 
NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


Just ready for Publication :— 
HE BETROTHED LOVERS: a Milanese 


‘Tale of the Seventeenth Century: with THE COLUMN 
OF INFAMY. By ALESSANDRO MANZONI, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
(On Friday nezt. 


It. 

Tales of the North American Indians, and Ad- 
ventures of the Early Settlersin America, By BARBARA 
HAWES. Feap. 8vo. with Frontispiece. (Jn a few days. 

Ill. 


Hints on Life; or, How to Rise in Society. By 


©. B. C. AMICUS. Feap. 8vo. with Frontispiece by Joho 
Leech. ( At Christmas. 


Iv. 

Travels in India, and the adjacent Countries, in 
1842 and 1843. By Capt. LEOPOLL VON ORLICH. Trans- 
lated from the German. by H, EVANS LLOYD, Esq. 2 vols, 
8vo. with numerous lilustrations on Wood. = [Nearly ready. 


Vv. 

The Collegian’s Guide; or, Faithful Pictures of 
College Lite. Desicned for the Instruction and Amusement 
of both Freshmen and their Friends. By au M.A. of five 
years’ experience of seneral Society at Oxford, and seven 
years’ reflection at Home. Post 8vo. ( Nearly ready. 

vi. 


Parochialia; or, Church, School, and Parish. 
By the Kev. JOHN SANDFORD. M.A., Vicar of Duncburch, 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Worcester, Hon. Canon of 
Worcester, and Rural Dean. 8vo, with numerous Wood- 
cuts. (Nearly ready. 


Vil. 

Amy Herbert. By a Lady. Edited by the 
Kev. WILLIAM SE\ ELL, B.1). of Exeter College, Oxford. 
A New Luition, 2 vols. tcap. 8.0. (in a few days. 

Vill. 

A Diary, purporting to be by the Lady Wil- 
loughty. o1 the Keign of Charles 1.; embracing some Pas- 
sages of her Domestic History from 1635 to 1643, A New 
Ldition. in a smaller size, Printed and bound in the style 
of the Period to which the Diary relers. (At Christmas, 

1x. 


Modern Cookery, in all its Branches, reduced 
to a System of Easy Practice. For the use of Private Fami- 
lies. inh series of Practical Receipts, all of which have 
been strictly tested, and are given with the most minute 
exactness. By ELIZA ACTON, Fcap. 8vo. illustrated with 
Woodcuts. ( At Christmas. 

x 


Practical Astronomy and Geodesy. By Joun 
NARRIEN, F.&.S. and R.A.S., Professor of Mathematics, 
&c. in the Royal Military College. Sandhurst, Being the 
Third Volume of the Sandhurst College ‘ext-Books. 8vo. 

(Nearly ready. 


Just published :— 
HE FRENCH in RHEINSTADT: a 
Romance of the Day. A Friendly Voice from the Avon's 
Banks to the Nations of Germany; and other Poems. By 
JAMES NISBET. Fost 8vo, 7s. 6d. ( This day. 


XIl. 
° ’ : 

The Classical Student’s Translation of Horace ; 
or, the Works of Quintus Horatius Flaccus, translated for 
Classical Students, on the Principles of the Middle System 
of Teaching Classics, By the Kev. H. P, HAUGHTON, B.A. 
Rector of Markfield, Le‘cestershire; Author of * The Middle 
System of Teaching Classics." Royal I8mo. 8%. = [ 7/is day. 

XIll. 


x 

Reynard the Fox: a renowned Apologue of the 
Middle Age, reproduced in Rhyme. Embellished through- 
out with Seroll Capitals, in Colours, from Wood-block 
Letters made expressly for this work, after Designs of the 
W2th and i3th Centuries. With an Introduction, by SAMUEL 
NAYLOR, late of Queen's College,Oxford. Large square 
8vo. in stamped vellum cloth, with bronze top, 18s, 


XIV. 

The Life of Sir Thomas More. By the Right 
Hon. SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. Reprinted from the 
Cabinet Cyclopedia. Fceap. 8vo. with Portrait, 5s.; bound 
in vellum gilt (old style), 8s. 


xv. 

The Duality of the Mind, proved by the Struc- 
ture, Functions, and Diseases of the Brain, and by the Phe- 
nomena o! Mental Derangement, and shewn to be essential 
to Moral Responsibility. With an Appendix. By A. L. 
WIGAN, M.D. vo. 12s. 


XVI. 

An Apology for the Nerves; or, their Impor- 
tance and Influence in Health and Disease. B 
GEORGE LEFEVRE, M.D., late Physician to the 
Embassy at the Court of St. Petersbu 
*The Life of a Travelling Physician,’ 
&c. Post 8vo. 9s. 


SIR 
ritish 
rgh &c.; Author of 

Thermal Comfort,’ 


XVII. 

The Life, Progresses, and Rebellion of James, 
Duke of Monmouth, to his Capture and Execution; with a 
full Account of the y Assizes. and copious Biogra- 
phica! Notices. By GEORGE ROBERTS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
with Portrait, Maps, and other Illustrations, 24s. 

XVIII. 


On Landed Property and the Economy of 
Fstates; comprehending the Relation of Landlord and 
‘Tenant, and the Principles and Forms of Leases; Farm- 
Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embankments, and other 
Rural Works; Minerals; and Woods. By DAVID LOW, 


Esq., Author of * Elements of Practical Agriculture,’ &c. 
Svo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 21s. 


Splendiolp Eluminatey Volume. 


Published this day, 
In one volume imp. 8vo. 2/. 2s. bound in an 
appropriate ornamental cover, 


THE 


ILLUMINATED CALENDAR 


AND 
HOME DIARY FOR 1845; 


Copied and arranged from the Manuscript of ‘ The Hours 
of Anne of Brittany.’ Enriched with Twelve large Designs, 
one appropriate to each Month, illustrative of Manners and 
Customs of the Fifteenth Century, with a title-page orna- 
mented with Fruits on a gold ground: the whole copied 
from the Calendar in ‘The Hours of Anne of Brittany,’ 
carefully coloured by hand, and enriched with gold; also 
24 Ornamental Borders, composed of Natural Flowers, from 
the same MS. The borders printed in gold and colours by 
Owen Jones. 








‘The Hours of Anne of Brittany’ is a magnificent book, 
preserved in the Bibliothéque Royale of Paris. The 
work commences with a beautiful Calendar, executed in 
body colour, in the finest style of miniature painting of 
the period. Each subject occupies an entire page, with the 
exception of the tablet in the centre of the picture; the 
opposite page being ornamented only with a border, repre- 
senting a flower, evidently painted from nature, on a gold 
ground. With the exception of the adaptation of the 
Almanack to 1845, the present work is exactly copied from 
the original. The subjects which form the illustration of 
each month, are exceedingly happy and appropriate. “Thus, 
for JANUARY, we find a snow-storm, with’a traveller 
seeking shelter in a building, where, from the preparations 
seen going on, his reception will evidently be hospitable. 
The upper part of the picture, as in all the others, is oceu- 
pied by the sign of the zodiac, which is well detached by 
its purely decorative treatment. In FEBRUARY we have 
the indoor comforts of home and shelter illustrated, which, 
by a bold section,—a common device of illuminators,—is 
made to contrast strikingly with the frigid and snow-covered 
exterior. MARCH exhibits the earliest field-occupation— 
a man is engaged pruning the trees of an orchard, while a 
young woman collects the croppings for firewood ; and in 
the background, knights in armour are seen issuing from the 
gates of acastle. These elaborately-drawn ancient castles 
are not the least interesting portion of the volume. We here 
see them exbibited in all their original perfection, sketched 
by a contemporary artist. In APRIL, Spring has already 
her enamelled carpet of flowers, and the fair Chatelaine is 
enjoying her lofty flower-garden on the castle terrace, ac- 
companied by female attendants, who present her with 
chaplets. The month of MAY is treated with peculiar ele- 
gance; the zodiacal sign of the Twins being beautifully 
reproduced in the picture by twin-brothers returning from 
gathering the May or hawthorn flowers. JUNE exhibits 
the hay-cutting, and the two mowers are so naturally repre- 
sented, that one may almost hear the rural sound of the 
scythe whetting, ant feel the dewy freshness of a bright 
June morning. JULY represents the harvest; AUGUST 
brings the winnowing of the grain; SEPTEMBER the vin- 
tage. OCTOBER exhibits the sower; and the landscape 
portion of this subject is among the most successful; the 
mill-pool, with its sedgy banks, and the swans, doubled by 
their reflections on its glassy surface, are beautiful realities, 
which the illuminator has fully appreciated, and has treated 
with anexcellence seldom attained even by the great masters 
of the period. In NOVEMBER, the swine-herd conducts 
his drove to the oak-wood, where they are feasting and 
fattening upon the falling crop of acorns. DECEMBER 
represents a scene in the preparations for the good cheer of 
Christmas. 

The work was probably executed about the year 1499, on 
the occasion of the marriage of Anne of Brittany with her 
second husband, Louis the Twelfth. 


*,* The present volume will answer the purpose of usual 
almanacks, and ‘ The Diary’ will furnish the means of re- 
cording interesting occurrences and home events, which 
being registered in a volume of intrinsic worth, will thus 
form a more permanent record than the usual pages of diaries 
and almanacks. 





ee 
NEW BOOKS JUST READY. 


The GREAT DUKE of MARLBOROUGH'’S 
DESPATCHES and CORRESPONDENCE, from 1702 to 
1712. Edited by General the Right Hon. SIR GEORGE 
MURRAY, G.C.B.* Portrait. Vols.1. to IIL. svo. 


Il. 
CATHOLIC SAFEGUARDS against the 
ERRORS, CORRUPTIONS, and NOVELTIES of the 
CHURCH of ROME, selected from the Works of Eminent 
Divines of the Church of England. By JAMES BROGDEN 
M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 4 vols. 8vo. “i 


It. 

LIGHT in DARKNESS, or CHURCHYARD 

THOUGHTS: being Suggestions for EPITAPHS and HEAD- 

STONES. By JOSEPH SNOW, Esq. Woodcuts. Post 8yo,. 

Iv. 

The THEOGONY of the HINDOOS;; with 

their System of Puitosopny and Cosmocony. An Essay. 
By COUNT BJORNSTJERNA. 8vo. 


v. 
HAWKESTONE: a Tale of and for England, 
in the Year 184 . 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 


vi. 
LIFE of the GREAT CONDE. By Lorp 
MAHON, M.P. Post 8vo. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. Revised and Cheaper Edition, with numerous 
Woodcuts. One Volume. 12mo. 





Also, uniform with the Same, 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 


PRARANAARAR ARR AAR Ren 


MURRAY’S 
HOME AND COLONTAL 
LIBRARY. 


This day is published, No. 15, post 8vo. 2s. 6a 


MEMOIRS of FATHER RIPA, during THIR- 
TEEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE at the COURT of PEKIN. 
Translated from the Italian. By FORTUNATO PRANDI, 
Esq. 

Lately published, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. each, 

A LADY’S VIEW of NEW SOUTH 
WALES. By Mrs. CHARLES MEREDITH. 

THE AMBER WITCH, a TRIAL for 
WITCHCRAFT. 


MOROCCO and the MOORS, or the Wild 
Tribes and Animals of Western Barbary. By DRUMMOND 
HAY, Esq. 

BARROW’s LIFE of SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 

IRBY and MANGLES’ TRAVELS. 

SOUTHEY'’S LIVES of CROMWELL and 
BUNYAN. 

HEBER’S JOURNAL in INDIA. 

DRINK WATER'S SIEGE of GIBRALTAR. 

BORROW’S BIBLE in SPAIN. 





ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 


I. 

ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. Trans 
lated by J.G. LOCKHART. With Illuminated Title-pages, 
Coloured Borders, and 75 Woodcuts, &c. 4to. 

* So beautifully an embellished volume was never offered 
to the world.”—Edinburgh Review. 


II. 

CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. By 

LORD BYRON. A New Edition. With 60 beautiful 
Vignettes. 8vo. 21s. 

“ A splendid work—worth illustrating, and worthily illus- 
trated.”"— Athenaeum. 


Tit. 
PUSS IN BOOTS. With Twerve ILtus 
TRATIONS, suited to the Tastes of LitrLe and GRowN Chil- 
dren. By OTTO SPECKTER. 4to. 7s. 6d. 
«Not mere sketches, but complete pictures, and tell the 
story with dramatic force.”—Spectator. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street; 
And to be obtained of all Booksellers in Town or 
Country, 








London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, anD Lonemans. 





London; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1844. 





REVIEWS 


The Life, Progresses and Rebellion of James, 
Duke of Monmouth, §c., to his Capture and 
Execution: with a full Account of the Bloody 
Assize, §c. By George Roberts, 2 vols. 
Longman & Co. 

«‘ Anything but history, for that I know to be 

false,” was the reply of Walpole to his son, when 

asked what work he should read to him; and when 
we reflect on the conflicting testimony, the dis- 
crepant views, the contradictory statements of 
the historians of the Restoration, and its subse- 
quent events,—the period with which Sir Robert, 
no extensive reader of history, was chiefly 
familiar,— we should not wonder had a far 
more profound thinker made the same remark. 
Perhaps there is no other period of our history 
which can provide every shade of political or 
religious opinion with an historian of congenial 
views and feelings. It is not, therefore, to these 
contemporary historians, except as illustrating 
the character of the times, that we can look for 
information; nor can we to those who imme- 
diately succeeded them, for history in the earlier 

half of the eighteenth century was always im- 

pressed with the Treasury stamp; and although 

men might abuse King Charles and Kin 

James to their hearts’ content, it was stil 

me | set forth by authority, that those who 

took up arms against them, with the single 
exception of the period of the glorious and 
successful revolution of 1688, were undoubted 
rebels. It was from this view, probably, that 
one of the most interesting episodes in the Ristory 
of those times—the rising in the West—was 
passed over with little notice—save to point 
out Jefferies and Kirk to popular execra- 
tion. Sounder political principles now prevail; 
but as we have of late heard talk of “the sin of 

1688,” and as pretty books are provided for 

children expressly to show them that it was 

“merry England” under the gentle sway of the 

Stuarts, a short view of the ‘ite and times of 

James, Duke of Monmouth, may not be defi- 

cient in interest, and for this we shall make use 

of some of the curious documents contained in 

Mr. Roberts’s volumes. 

James, Duke of Monmouth, was the eldest 
son of Charles II., and was born at Rotterdam 
in 1649. His mother, Lucy Walters, according 
to Evelyn, “a browne, beautiful, bolde, but in- 
sipid creature,’ had been previously the mis- 
tress of Colonel Sydney, but she soon attained 
89 great an yah: ame over Charles, that both 
Ormond and Hyde strove earnestly to break off 
the connexion. Nearly seven years passed ere 
this was effected, and then, in 1656, ucy Wal- 
ters and her child came over to England, having 
been pensioned off with 400/. a year. The 
arrival of this favourite mistress in London 
excited much interest among the Cavaliers, and 
she is said to have been treated as though she 
had been the King’s wife, and she was committed 
to the Tower. From thence she was soon 
liberated on condition of retiring to France, and 
she accordingly proceeded to Paris. The spell 
that had bound Charles to her was, however, 
wholly broken, but on her death, within a short 
time after, he sought for her child, and com- 
mitted him to the care of Lord Crofts, who gave 
him his name. While at Paris, the Queen Dowager 
became very partial to the boy, and on the 
Restoration, Mr. James Crofts came over in her 
company, and was provided with apartments at 

ampton Court and Whitehall. Such honours 
might, likely enough, induce a belief that he was 
indeed the King’s legitimate son, and such 
honours were, in after times, referred to by those 





who sincerely believed he was so. A wealthy 
heiress, the daughter of the Earl of Buccleugh, 
was chosen for his wife, and ere he had com- 
pleted his sixteenth year, he married and was 
created Duke of Monmouth. In the marriage 
contract, however, the caution of Clarendon 
inserted the words “natural son,” and when the 
patent was granted that he should bear the royal 
arms, it was stated “ with the baton sinister.” 

In the profligate court of Charles II., Mon- 
mouth had. little chance of preserving any high 
degree of morality; there seems, however, to 
have been a kindliness of feeling, and a gentle- 
ness which contrasted strongly with the selfish- 
ness of his father. In the year 1670, the dis- 
graceful treaty which the king had entered 
into with France, “ although not authentically 
known,”’ was suspected, and popular hostility 
began to deepen towards the Duke of York. It 
was then that Sheftesbury seems first to have 
resolved to make Monmouth the head of the 

opular party, and rival of the Duke of York. 

he marriage of the Duke with Maria d’Este in 
1673, still more irritated the people; and when 
popular excitement was at its greatest height, at 
the period of Titus Oates’s plot, rumours that 
“the Protestant Duke’’ was indeed the king’s 
legitimate son spread far and wide. The Duke 
of York was compelled to quit the kingdom, 
but the first blow to Monmouth’s hopes was 
= at the same time by the document signed 

y the king, in which he solemnly declared that 
he had never been married to Lucy Walters. 
But solemn declarations from Charles the people 
were slow to receive; they had already had 
abundant evidence of the value of his declara- 
tions, and the Parliament brought forward the 
Bill for excluding the Duke of York, when Charles 
precipitately dissolved it. 

Meanwhile, the west of Scotland was in open 
rebellion, and Monmouth was sent down to quell 
it. The Battle of Bothwell Bridge was fought, 
and here the humanity of “the ap Monmouth” 
was conspicuous. He forbade the dragoons to 

ursue the flying or to kill the wounded, and he 
interested himself so much in procuring pardon 
for the prisoners, as to incur the violent censures 
of the King and Lauderdale. It was this, we 
think, that while it greatly increased his popu- 
larity, determined his after career. The strife 
of the persecuted Covenanters was watched with 
intense interest by every Nonconformist through- 
out England, for they were ‘brothers in faith, 
and in tribulation;” and the gentle deeds of 
Monmouth were told as widely. To aid the 
Covenanters, the duke had braved the displea- 
sure both of his father, and his chief advisers! 
Might he not be raised up, n@t merely to drive 
the Papists and the French faction from the land, 
but “ to open the prison doors of them that were 
bound” by the chains of a Protestant church, 
and, like the great leader of Naseby, stand forth 
the champion of “ free conscience”? 

The return of the Duke of York, and the exile 
of Monmouth, soon followed. In Holland, he 
met some of the chief leaders of the Noncon- 
formist party, exiled like himself, and from them 
he received a hearty welcome; and when he re- 
turned unexpectedly to London, and the bells 
were rung, and iosilinen lighted, although it was 
past midnight, Monmouth must have felt that he 
was the choice of the people. During thesum- 
mer of 1680, Monmouth set forth on his first 
“ progress,”’ as it was termed—a royal word; 
and that his choice should be the west of Eng- 
land, proves to us his determination to court the 
Nonconformists, since, with the exception of 
London and Essex, they were most numerous 
there. His first visit was to Longleate :— 


“From Longleate the Duke of Monmouth went to 





White Lackington House, the seat of Gearge Speke, 


Esq., in which progress he was caressed with the joy- 
ful acclamations of the country people, who came 
from all parts twenty miles about, the lanes and 
hedges being everywhere lined with men, women, and 
children, who, with incessant shouts, cried, *God 
bless King Charles and the Protestant Duke.’ In 
some towns and parishes through which he passed, 
they strewed the streets and highways where he was 
to pass with herbs and flowers, especially at Ilchester 
and South Petherton, others presenting him with 
bottles of wine. As the Duke passed through Ilches- 
ter with some thousands on horseback, Whiting the 
quaker stood with many others of the same sect, with 
their hats on, in the Friary Gate. The Duke, taking 
notice of so many quaker, stopped, and took off his 
hat to them. One friend, John Anderdon, had a 
mind to speak to his Grace, but had a stop in his 
mind, lest there should be an ill use made of it, in 
applying to him, and making him too popular; the 
Court having a watchful eye over Monmouth. Friend 
Whiting, speaking for himself and companions on this 
exciting occasion, is chargeable with being sensible of 
the ‘sweet regard of princes.’ Though the friends kept 
clear of the Court spies, they owned, * however, they 
could not but have a respect to the Duke for his 
affability.”, When the Duke came within ten miles 
of White Lackington House, which is one mile dis- 
tant from Ilminster, he was met by two thousand 
persons on horseback whose number still increased as 
they drew near to Mr. Speke’s. When the company 
arrived there, they were computed to amount to 
twenty thousand. To admit so large a multitude, 
several perches of the park paling were taken down. 
His Grace, his party and attendants, took refresh- 
ment under the famed sweet Spanish chesnut tree, 
now standing, which measures, at three feet from the 
ground, upwards of twenty-six feet in circumference.” 


Mr. Speke was of high Puritan principles. 
While staying with him, Sir John Sydenham in- 
vited Monmouth “toa junketin Hinton Park :”— 

“While in Hinton Park, Elizabeth Parcet, who 
had heard of the festive party, made a rush at the 
Duke of Monmouth and touched this hand. She 
was a martyr to the king’s evil, end had received no 
benefit from the advice of surgeons, nor even from a 
seventh son, to whom she had travelled ten miles, 
After touching the Duke, all her wounds were healed 
in two days. A hand-bill was circulated in folio, 
setting forth this marvellous cure; and a document, 
signed by Henry Clark, minister of Crewkerne, two 
captains, a clergyman, and four others lay, at the 
Amsterdam Coffee- house, Bartholomew-lane, London, 
This is an important incident in the progress. The 
few that had doubts of Monmouth’s being the heir 
to the crown (the Duke of York being of course pre- 
sumed to be incapacitated) felt them removed. Much 
publicity was given to this cure,” 

In 1682, Monmouth set out on his second 
“progress,” ostensibly to be present at the horse 
races in Cheshire :— 

“The intention was to traverse, in company with 
Lord Colchester, Sir Thomas Armstrong, and others, 
and with a retinue of above an hundred persons, 
armed and magnificently accoutred, the discontented 
counties of Lancashire, Staffordshire, Worcester- 
shire, and Cheshire. The high gentry of the Whig 
party met him at the head of their tenants, in different 
places ; and as the ancient manners of England were 
not at that time laid aside, most of those who came 
to meet him were armed. When he approached a 
town he quitted his cgach, and rode into it on horse- 
back : the nobility and gentry went foremost in a 
band ; at a distance, and single, rode the Duke ; and 
at a distance behind him, the servants and tenants. 
When he entered the towns, those who received him 
formed themselves into three ranks—the nobility, 
gentry, and burghers being placed in the front, the 
tenants in the next, and the servants in the last. He 
gave orders for two hundred covers to be prepared 
wherever he dined. At dinner, two doors were thrown 
open, that the populace might enter at the one, walk 
round the table to see their favourite, and give place 
to those who followed them by going out at the other: 
at other times he dined in an open tent in the field, 
that he might the more see and be seen. The two 
years that had intervened between the two progresses 
were witnesses of a great change in the political 
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horizon. The object of the visit to the country was 
understood. Thus writes the Rev. Matthew Fowler 
an informant of the court. * A person of quality (none 
of the wisest) came to be gazed on by a foolish rabble 
of no quality.” In the west of England no incivility 
had been offered; all was peaceful. Such was not 
the case in this progress. The Duke arrived at Coven- 
try, September 7, having been met at Daventry by 
multitudes. Several of the aldermen presented his 
Grace, according to an ancient custom, with bottles of 
wine, &c. inthe name of the city. At night, the Duke’s 
enemies opposed the making a great bonfire ; but his 
Grace’s friends proved the more powerful. The 
gentlemen in the interest of the court were on the 
alert, and had their meetings under the pretence of 
hunting and races—the one assigned for the Duke's 
visit. No accounts of the first progress are to be 
found in the State Paper Office: of the second there 
exists a mass of information. Saywell, a well-known 
messenger, was sent down. Information was hourly 
sent to court. The King and his brother were the 
more alarmed, because they knew that the royalists 
had held their consultations for the restoration of 
the royal family at horse-races and cock-matches, 
upon which account Cromwell had forbidden these 
diversions.” 

Monmouth’s reception at Chester was very 
flattering, and he gained the plate at the Walla- 
sey races, riding his own horse. Healso played 
at bowls at Liverpool with some gentlemen, and 
ran two races, “first stripped, and then in his 
boots, and beat the gentlemen both times.” He 
next proceeded to Stafford, but whilst at dinner, 
a serjeant at arms arrived, and presented a war- 
rant for his apprehension, on*the plea, ‘that he 
hath lately appeared in several parts of this 
kingdom, with great numbers of people, in a 
riotous and unlawful manner, to the disturbance 
of the public peace, and to the terror of his 
Majesty's good subjects.” 

“The Duke of Monmouth travelled in custody 
that night to Coleshill; the next day to Coventry; 
on the following to St. Alban’s. Here Sir Thomas 
Armstrong met him with an habeas corpus, which, 
posting to town upon the Duke's capture, he had 
procured from Judge Raymond. A dispute now 
arose between thr Duke's council and the serjeant- 
at-arms, as to whether the habeas corpus superseded 
the warrant. The serjeant, assuring his Grace it 
was His Majesty’s pleasure he should appear before 
him, his Grace complied ; and September 23 appeared 
before Sir Leoline Jenkins, who wished to examine 
him. The Duke objected, unless some others were 

resent. Upon this, Sir Leoline recommitted the 

uke to the same serjeant, to be kept in custody till 
securities for keeping the peace were entered into. 
Another habeas corpus was applied for. Judge Ray- 
mond took time to consider of it; when his Grace 
was bound in ten thousand, and his five sureties in 
two thousand pounds each and three thousand 
pounds each for the Duke's good behaviour. The 
sureties were the Earl of Clare, Lord Russell, Lord 
Grey, William Leveson Gower, Esq., and John 
Offley, Esq.” 

The intention of this arrest was probably to 
provoke a premature rising. In this the court 
was disappointed, and its measures became more 
sanguinary than ever. 

Mr. Roberts asserts that ‘‘a rising was in agi- 
tation long before Christmas, 1682.’” There is no 
good ground for this assertion, whichis given only 
on the authority of a second-rate party writer, 
Ralph. That the goverpment spies pretended 
80, Is certain; and they also pretended that the 
rebels were to be led to different houses and 
meeting-houses in London, where they were to 
be armed; and it was also stated that these 
meeting-houses would hold some thousands! 
Now, Mr. Roberts, who quotes this assertion, 
does not seem to be aware, that until after King 
James's indulgence, but very few Noncon- 
formist chapels existed in London. When the 
Nonconformist congregations became too numer- 
ous to meetin private houses, the city companies 
provided them a place in their halls. Here 
they were secure from molestation by spies, and 


this doubtless was the reason why the court dealt 
such hard measures toward the city, and her 
chief merchants. During the whole of this reign, 
the Nonconformists had a majority in the Corpo- 
ration of London; consequently, they suffered 
far less than those in the West, where the pains 
and penalties of the Five Mile and Conventicle 
Acts were enforced with all the bitterness of 
| personal hostility, and where at this very time 
“ater vac and Ilchester jails were actually 
| overflowing, not merely with ministers, but with 
| their hearers, both men and women. 


Shaftesbury was now in exile, where he died ; 
but the council of six, “ this cabal,” as Burnet 
| calls Monmouth’s next advisers, were men of 
far greater honour than Shaftesbury. Lord 
Russell, Algernon Sydney, and the younger 
Hampden were among them. All their efforts 
were directed to compel the King to hold a par- 
liament: ‘for its refusal,” says Mr. Hallam, “ap- 
pears to me the great and leading justification of 
that event that drove James from the throne.” 
During the period immediataly following, which 
is too well known to need notice, the duke kept 
out of the way; nor was his character marked 
by that stern determination which the poor 
weavers of the West subsequently displayed. 
Of this, however, they knew nothing; and while 
Charles was coquetting with the duke, they were 
looking forward to the period when the death of 
the King should open the way to Monmouth’s 
accession to the crown. At length Monmouth 
was half coaxed, half frightened, into a con- 
fession of participation in the Rye House Plot, 
and an interview with the King was appointed: 


“The important interview between Monmouth, 
the King, and the Duke of York, took place Novem- 
ber 25. The Dukeof Monmouth came in achair, about 
five o’clock in the evening, with two footmen, and Mr. 
Roe, to Mr. Secretary Jenkins’s office, Sir Stephen 
Fox being there before. The secretary sent up to 
the King to inform him of the Duke’s arrival. The 
King came, and was alone with the Duke for some 
time; neither the secretary nor any other being 
allowed to be present. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York came, and was admitted. Ralph 
describes the surrender of Monmouth to the Secretary 
Jenkins, and that he threw himself at his Majesty’s 
feet, acknowledging his guilt, and the share he had 
in the conspiracy, and asked his pardon ; then con- 
fessed himself fully to the Duke of York, and asked 
his pardon also. He assured him, if he should sur- 
vive his Majesty, he would pay him all the duty that 
became a loyal subject, and be the first that should draw 
his sword for him, should there be occasion. He then 
desired his Majesty would not oblige him to be a 
witness; and then gave an account of the whole con- 
spiracy, naming all those concerned in it, in Cheshire 
and in the West, which were more than those who 
had been already mentioned by the several witnesses. 
He denied any knoWledge of the assassination. When 
he had made an end of his confession, his Majesty 
ordered him to be put into the custody of a serjeant- 
at-arms. This day the King admitted the Duke to 
his presence, and ordered a stop to be put to the out- 
lawry, and promised him his pardon. Monmouth 
further added, that Dr. Owen, Mead, Griffin, and all 
the considerable Nonconformist ministers, knew of 
the conspiracy. The Duke of York, when James 
II., ‘excused Monmouth of the least knowledge of 
the assassination—part of the plot: but of the other 
part, the traitorous design to seize on his Majesty's 
person, and subvert the present government by an 
insurrection—of that his Majesty must own and pro- 
fess, on the word of a king, the Duke of Monmouth 
made no scruple to confess his share ; and so largely, 
too, set it forth, that there was little of the conspiracy 
before known which the Duke did not confirm ; and 
many passages of it were before unknown which he 
revealed.’ After the interview Monmouth went to 
the Cockpit, in the custody of a serjeant-at-arms.” 

Itseems very doubtful if the people of the 
West were ever rightly informed of this treachery. 
The London Nonconformists were, and all, ex- 
cept a few who hoped a total change of dynasty 











— result, refused from thenceforth to aid 
im. 

At the commencement of the year 1684, the 
Duke of Monmouth fled to Antwerp, and con- 
tinued abroad until the death of the King ; on 
hearing of which from the Prince of Orange— 
he is said to have uttered cries “like one out 
of his senses,” and then he resolved forthwith 
to embark for England. 

The Prince of Orange seems to have behaved 
all along with his usual caution, but that he gave 
Monmouth some aid seems probable. Monmouth 
landed, on the 11th day of June, at Lyme Regis. 
His disastrous progress, and its results, we shall 
reserve for another notice. 





Algeria, Past and Present. By J. H. Blofeld, 
Esq. Newby. 
Tue title-page of this book seems to have been 
constructed on the principle of anticipating the 
perusal of the aa itself; since we are therein 
told that it contains “‘a description of the coun- 
try, the Moors, Kabyles, Arabs, Turks, Jews, 
Negroes, Cologlies, and other inhabitants ; their 
habits, manners, customs, &c., together with 
notices of the animal and vegetable productions, 
minerals, climate, &c., with a review of its his- 
tory from the earliest periods to the present 
time, the whole carefully revised and corrected, 
from notes made during a personal visit in 1843, 
and from the works of ancient and modern 
historians, travellers, &c., official documents of 
the French government, the mémoires of the 
corps of savans, &c. &c.”’ We think it right that 
the author should have the benefit of this synop- 


,tical statement, were it only for the convenience 


of describing his production in the fewest terms, 
Algiers, too, as a recent French conquest, has 
now an interest which renders a faithful account 
of peculiar value. Forming part of the ancient 
Mauritania and Numidia, Algeria, in later times, 
became one of the most considerable districts of 
that part of Africa, known by the name of Bar- 
bary, and the chief of the piratical states. 
Under the Romans it belonged to that immense 
zone of country which was so rich and flourish- 
ing, that they called it “the garden of the 
world,” and esteemed a residence there a privi- 
lege and aluxury. The modern French colonists, 
says Mr. Blofeld, speak of Africa with disgust, 
and regret their separation from France. “In 
almost all cases,” he continues, “ the inhabi- 
tants of the towns were looking forward to ac- 
cumulating a purse which would enable them to 
return home at some future period, and live at 
ease.” We might speculate wisely on this dif- 
ference between the old and the new conquerors, 
and thereby point a moral neatly; but we are 
hurried on to gather the information which lies 
waiting to be plucked from among the leaves of 
the volume before us. : 
Algiers is the metropolis of Algeria, and is 
called by the Turks, “ Al Jezeire el gazie,” or 
“ Algiers the warlike,” and by the other inha- 
bitants, ‘Al Jezeire,” or “ the Island.” “ The 
latter name,” says the author, “ was given it 
because there was an island before the city, to 
which it has since been joined by the mole :— 
“When the French arrived at Algiers, the little 
trade that existed was carried on principally by 
weavers of girdles and coarse stuffs, a few dyers 
and tailors, silk and gold thread spinners and dis- 
tillers of rose, jessamine, and orange flower waters; 
manufacturers of pipe handles and fine snuffs, 
joiners, lock and gun-smiths. Some Jews sold 
stuffs, and others were goldsmiths and money 
changers. The shops of Algiers are close upon the 
street, above which their floors are raised about a 
yard. The purchaser seldom enters, the shopkeeper 
sits cross-legged within. These shops are generally 
so small, that the master can reach any of the goods 
without rising ; but we must not expect to find in 
them either valuable articles of luxury, or superior 
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elegance. Pipes, tobacco, coffee, sugar, spices, 
woollen stuffs, cotton goods, essences, fancy articles 
from Italy made of glass, silk handkerchiefs, from 
Smyrna, brocaded girdles made at Algiers, and 
fringed with gold. Mixed up with shops contain- 
ing these articles are the dirty stalls of butchers 
and fruiterers, some streets entirely filled with 
shoemakers and brokers. This is the appearance 
of the trading part of Algiers, with the exception of 
‘the Bazaar of the Fig Tree,’ which is a small, 

n space containing the shops of the richest 
traders; and which is at the same time a rendezvous 
for men of business, and a favourite resort for 
loungers. There is also a well conducted coffee 
house, frequented by the élite of the native popu- 
lation. This bazaar is the prettiest lounge in the 
city, particularly between eleven and twelve in the 
morning, and here the most beautiful dresses, the 
richest carpets, and the best arms are to be seen 
exposed for sale. It is not uncommon to meet 
with important personages of the former Regency, 
which the French invasion has rendered idle, by 
depriving them of their former occupations. Fo- 
reigners of distinction resort to this place, as the 
only one where they can see the fashionable portion 
of the native inhabitants.” 

This is followed by a description of the do- 
mestic architecture, consisting uniformly of large 
doors, spacious chambers, marble pavements, 
cloistered courts, with fountains sometimes play- 
ing in them; a small latticed window or balcony 
occasionally looking inte the street, and all the 
other windows opening into their respective 
courts or quadrangles. The quadrangle is the 
usual place for the reception of company on 
extraordinary occasions; on ordinary, it is im- 
possible to get so far. Entering from the street 
through a perch or gateway, the visitor is ac- 
commodated with benches on either side, and 
received by the master of the family, who there 
dispatches his daily business; no further admis- 
sion being allowed. Even on festal occasions, 
the company is rarely permitted to penetrate 
even one of the chambers; but the court, being 
strewed with mats and carpets, is sheltered 
from the heat or inclemency of the weather by 
avelum or veil, which, being expanded upon 
ropes from one side of the — wall to the 
other, may be folded or unfolded at pleasure :— 

“The quadrangle is, for the most part, sur- 
rounded with a cloister, over which, when the house 
has one or more stories, there is a gallery erected, 
of the same dimensions as the cloisters, having a 
balustrade, or else a piece of carved or lattice work 
round it, to prevent people falling down into the 
court. From the cloisters or galleries we are con- 
ducted into large, spacious chambers, of the same 
length with the court, but seldom communicating 
with one another. One of them frequently serves 
for a whole family, particularly when a father per- 
mits his married children to live with him, or when 
several persons join in the rent of the same house. 
Whence it is that the cities of these countries, which 
are generally much inferior in extent to those of 
Europe, are so exceedingly populous, that great 
numbers of the inhabitants are swept away by the 
plague, and other contagious distempers. In houses 
of a superior description these chambers, from the 
middle of the wall to the ground, are covered and 
adorned with velvet or damask hangings, of white, 
blue, red or other colours, but the upper part is 
embellished with more permanent ornaments, being 
adorned with the most beautiful arabesques; the 
latter, as is generally known, consist entirely of 
Imaginary foliages, plants, stalks, &c.; they are 
used by Moors, Arabs, and other Mahometans, 
because their religion forbids them to make any 
Images or figures of men or other animals.” 

e French have made great alterations in 
Algiers — 

“ Algiers has been greatly altered by the French; 
within the last ten or twelve years, entire streets 
have been formed or re-constructed, and buildings 
of several stories have been raised in the Parisian 
style. Private industry has made great progress, 
and the European shops contain an assortment of 
all kinds of commodities; there is no want of articles 





of luxury or ornament; their bazaars include the 
fashions and novelties of Paris; bronzes, porcelain, 
glass, rich shawls, embroideries, woollen stuffs, 
silks, cottons, &c., while the shops are numerous, 
and as various as those in the generality of the best 
French towns. Some immense works have been 
made in the ‘ Place du Gouvernement,’ in the streets 
* De la Marine, ‘ Bab Azoun,’ and ‘ Bab el Oued;’ 
these have a handsome appearance with their long 
galleries, their shops, and the crowds which animate 
them. In the street of Bab el Oued the passengers 
are more numerous than those in the Strand, Lon- 
don. In these places, excepting in some parts of 
the Rue Bab el Oued, there are no longer any 
Moorish houses, all is changed, and were it not for 
the throng of Turks, Moors, Arabs, Negroes, &c., 
&c., the stranger might fancy himself in one of the 
principal French cities. There are two theatres at 
Algiers, the ‘Grand Thédtre,’ and the ‘ Thédtre des 
petites variétés ;’ the performances are very respect- 
able, and the Grand Thédtre is sometimes visited 
by principal performers from Paris. Besides having 
some good libraries, there are two well conducted 
French newspapers published here. One of them, 
the ‘ Akhbar,’ I have now before me. It was pub- 
lished on the eighth Ramadhan, 1859, that is, on 
Thursday the thirty-first of August 1843. It is 
published twice a week, half a sheet in size, and 
contains four pages.” 

So much it seems proper to state, to show the 
contrast of the new and old, and to suggest the 
modifications which may result from their union. 
The manner in which hot bathing is conducted 
in Algiers is thus amusingly related by an 
Englishman :— 

“ T went attended by the French interpreter; we 
were carried into a saloon handsomely illuminated, 
and covered with mats, where they undressed us, 
and afterwards covered us with two napkins, the 
one tied round us like a petticoat, and the other 
upon our shoulders. Hence we were led into an- 
other chamber which was agreeably warm, where 
we remained some time, the better to prepare us for 
the sudden excess of heat into which we were to 
pass. Next we proceeded to the grand saloon of 
the bath, which is covered with a spacious dome 
and paved with white marble, having several closets 
round it. We were told to sit down upon a circular 
marble seat in the middle of the hall, which we had 
no sooner done than we became sensible of a very 
great increase of heat; after this each of us, sepa- 
rately, was taken into a closet of a milder tempera- 
ture, where, after placing a white cloth on the floor, 
and taking off our napkins, they laid us down, 
leaving us to the further operations of two naked, 
robust negroes. These men, newly brought from 
the interior of Africa, were ignorant of the Arabic 
spoken at Algiers, so I could not tell them in what 
way I wished to be treated, and they handled me 
as roughly as if I had been a Moor inured to hard- 
ship. Kneeling with one knee upon the ground, 
each took me by the leg, and began rubbing the 
soles of my feet with a pumice stone. After this 
operation on my feet, they put, their hands into a 
small bag, and rubbed me all over with it as hard 
as they could. The distortions of my countenance 
must have told them what I endured, but they 
rubbed on smiling at each other and sometimes 
giving me an encouraging look, indicating by their 
gestures the good it would do me. While they were 
thus currying me, they almost drowned me by 
throwing warm water upon me with large silver 
vessels, which were in the basin under a cock fast- 
ened in the wall. When this was over, they raised 
me up, putting my head under the cock, by which 
means the water flowed all over my body; and, as 
if this was not sufficient, my attendants continued 
plying their vessels. Then, having dried me with 
very fine white napkins, they each of them very 
respectfully kissed my hand. 1 considered this as 
a sign that all my torment was over, and was going 
out to dress myself, when one of the negroes, 
grimly smiling, stopped me, till the other returned 
with a kind of earth, which they began to rub all 
over my body, without consulting my inclination. 
I was as much surprised to see it take off all the 
hair, as I was pained in the operation; for this 
earth is so quick in its effect, that it burns the skin 





if left upon the body. This being finished, I went 
through a second ablution ; after which one of them 
seized me behind by the shoulders, and setting his 
two knees against the lower part of my back, made 
my bones crack so that for a time I thought they 
were entirely dislocated. Nor was this all, for after 
whirling me about like a top to the right and left, 
he delivered me to his comrade, who used me in 
the same manner: and then, to my no small satis- 
faction, opened the closet door. I imagined that I 
had been a long time under their hands, but these 
servants are so quick and dexterous in these opera- 
tions, that on consulting my watch, I found it had 
lasted but half an hour.” 

The danger of the colonists seems to arise 
from the wretched lazzaroni, who are likely to 
spring from the families of the first emigrants, 
from the scum of the sea-ports of France, Spain, 
Italy, and Greece, admitted under “the new 
system,” and from the thriftless speculators who 
intrude there from all parts of the world. Strange 
to tell, omnibusses pass daily through Bleeda, 
(a city which is called [their Damascus by the 
inhabitants,) between Algiers and Medea; the 
environs of which latter place are beautiful, and 
covered with vineyards, orchards, and cultivated 
fields, proofs of industrial activity on the part of 
their owners. 

It is impossible to thread the contents of this 
book, owing to the laudable closeness of its 
style, and the statistical and geographical nature 
of its information. The description of the sea- 
coast and the inland places is given with exact- 
ness and picturesque taste, but we must content 
ourselves with gleaning some stray incidents of 
the more pleasing class. In the province of 
Oran, for instance, there is a solid and compact 
edifice called by the Turks, from its shape, 
‘* Mal-tapasy,”’ or the treasure of the sugar-loaf, 
and generally known as the Kubber Romeah, 
*‘ the Sepulchre of the Christian Women.” To 
this building there is attached an Algerian 
legend, which, but for its length, we should have 
been glad to quote. Nevertheless, something 
more piquant, as well as brief, may be found in 
the next extract :— 

“ Beyond Cape Nakkos is Tennis, written Tennez 
by the French; it stands in a low, dirty situation, 
at a short distance from the sea. The anchoring 
ground, being too much exposed to the north and 
west winds, is the occasion of vessels being fre- 
quently cast away. The Moors have a tradition 
that the Tennissians were formerly in such reputa- 
tion for sorcery and witchcraft, that Pharaoh sent 
for the wisest of them to dispute miracles with 
Moses. It is certain that they are the greatest 
cheats of this country: and are as little to be 
trusted as their road. Hammet Ben Useph, a 
neighbouring Marabbutt, wrote the following cha- 
racter of this place— 


TE: 0000000804010 DE 

Mabaneah ali dennis.. Is built upon filth. 
Mawah Shem ........ The soil of it is stinking. 
BR Gi icscccccceses The water of it is blood. 
Wa howa sim ........ And the air is poison. 


Wa Hamet Ben Useph 


ma dukkul thine.... And Hamet Ben Useph would not 


go there.” 

So great is the passion of the Moors for chess 
that they are skilful players, and sometimes are 
so well matched as to continue the same game, 
by adjournment, for several days before it is 
finished, when it is their custom to put a feather 
in the turban of the conqueror :— 

“ Although (says Mr. Blofeld) very fond of the 
game, I never played withany of them, as their mode 
is different toours. Norden derives the name of chess 
from Schecque, or Xeque, a Moorish word for King, 
Prince, or Lord. A Moorish Prince was once 
playing this game when an order came to put him 
to death. The Prince begged for permission to 
finish the game first, which was granted him; but 
before it was finished, a messenger arrived with 
the news that the King who had sentenced him to 
death was killed by his subjects, who had now 
chosen this chess-loving Prince for their Sovereign. 
I once saw. an old Moor, who was unexpectedly _ 
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checkmated by his son, catch up the chess-board 
(which was fortunately made of thin wood) and hit 
his undutiful offspring a violent thump upon the head 
—a mode of concluding the game not mentioned in 
* Hoyle.’” 


There are some interesting notices of the 
African Jews, showing the identity of the He- 
brew race in all parts. Thus— 


‘The Jewish children never remain idle, as those 
of the Moors and Arabs, who do nothing but play 
from morning till night. As soon as they begin to 
grow up they accompany their fathers, and are thus 
early initiated in traffic; they frequently sell arti- 
cles of utility or ornament in the streets, they know 
very shrewdly how to deal, and are soon as cunning 
as their parents. On the death of one of these 
people the body is enveloped in a kind of painted 
cloth, which allows the shape to be seen; in this 
state they take it to the gates of the cemetery, those 
who accompany it being dressed in very ragged and 
dirty clothes as a sign of mourning, and walking in 
the greatest disorder. They carry the body first to 
the tomb of the grand rabbin, Ben Smiah Simon, 
at the foot of the fort called Twenty-four Hours; 
after this they take the body to the sepulchre, dur- 
ing which they sing a prayer. Some old men and 
rabbin then join hands, and forming a circle, sing 
and dance round the grave. One amongst them, 
leaving the circle, distributes small pieces of gold 
at every turn that the old men make. When the 
prayer is finished, the dancers separate, and the 
body is lowered precipitately into its resting place. 
They think that the Devil is always ready to take 
possession of the dead, and they throw the pieces of 
gold imagining that while ‘ the old gentleman with 
the cloven hoofs’ is occupied in picking them up, 
that he forgets to go to the grave, which they ac- 
cording fill up as quickly as possible. With regard 
to the funerals of the women, they never take the 
same precautions, as they say, ‘Satan never tries 
to seize hold of them.’ It is not unlikely that the 
rabbi come afterwards and pick up these pieces of 
gold, which will account for the origin of this foolish 
custom. If so, when these priests are eapering 
round the grave, I should imagine that they some- 
times found it rather difficult to keep from laugh- 
ing in one another’s faces, like the Roman augurs 
of old. The Jews possess some excellent qualities ; 
they are kind and humane, and pass the day in 
industry and prayer. Charitable by nature and 
principle, they are benevolent to all, but particu- 
larly to those of their own religion. It is much to 
be regretted that these good qualities should be 
tarnished by an insatiable avarice, which guides 
them in almost all their actions; even their bene- 
volence is partly influenced by it, as they think 
that charity is repaid them tenfold in Heaven, where 
God keeps an account of all their actions. Liber- 
tinism is rare among the Jews; and rarer among 
the men than the women, who add to their graces 
an excessive coquetry. Their principal amusements 
during the fétes, are singing and dancing and con- 
certs, where the men and women sing together, but 
dancing is exclusively confined to the latter. The 
Jewesses enjoy great liberty; young people of both 
sexes associate before marriage. A ring accepted 
from the hand of her lover, unites a woman for life, 
even against the will of her relations. Young men 
of inferior rank have frequently caused rings to be 
conveyed to young ladies of rich families, to whom 
they could not otherwise have hoped to be allied, 
and thus the parents have been surprised, and forced 
to give up their daughter, or buy her back with a 
large sum of money. On the arrival of the French, 
they found the Jews in a state of great abasement; 
the habit of submission, and the exaggerated ac- 
counts they had heard of the tyranny of their con- 
querors, rendered them timorous, and full of mis- 
trust; these feelings however were soon changed, 
by the liberty and good treatment which they imme- 
diately enjoyed. They then assumed airs of con- 
sequence ; these humble and submissive slaves took, 
in their turn, the tone and manner of master; their 
change of situation filled them with conceit and 
insolence, which they have not yet lost. So true 
is it that the humblest and most degraded beings 
become the most arrogant when they have the 
power.” 





The negroes are the rivals of the Jews in 
industry and in superstitious eminence :— 

“In the cities they follow nearly all trades, 
and in the country they employ themselves in agri- 
culture. Their music has extraordinary attractions 
for them, although it is the reverse of being 
melodious. The instruments they use when they 
give their concerts, are iron castanets, about a foot 
long and weighing nearly two pounds ; a kind of tam- 
bourine made of tanned sheep skin, fastened over the 
mouth ofanearthen pot; guitars made of a calibash, 
and enormous reed pipes. The Negroes obtain 
money by practising on the credulity and supersti- 
tion of the Arabs. One of their artifices is what 
they call ‘ Djelep,’ which is sometimes dangerous 
to the actors; it is a ceremony in which they pre- 
tend to pass the devil into the body of those who 
wish it, because they believe that in possessing him, 
they will possess a knowledge of the future. This 
ceremony can only take place during forty days in 
the year, and at stated times fixed by the chief of 
the Negroes. As to their political state they enjoy 
the same rights as the Moors ; brave, and courageous, 
they take up arms when the occasion requires it, 
and conduct themselves generalty without reproach: 
they are Mussulmen, like the Moors and Arabs, 
but it is more in appearance than in reality; they 
only go to the mosques on féte days, and then it is 
only to show their best dresses. Many Negroes 
possess good qualities when slaves, which they lose 
on attaining their freedom. As soon as they are 
emancipated they become thieves, and liars, per- 
fidious, and sanguinary, and throw themselves into 
the most violent fits of passion, upon the slightest 
contradiction. Both sexes are exceedingly amorous; 
but the women are more so than the men; they have 
a marked preference for the whites. A Negro can 
have four wives like the Moors, but they do not 
always avail themselves of this permission. The 
married women enjoy great liberty; they go out 
with the face uncovered whenever they please, and 
even uncover their bosom; they are robust, and ina 
state of pregnancy they always attend to their usual 
occupations. Country Negresses generally work 
with their youngest child tied upon their back; 
when they travel they fasten it in this situation 
with a piece of woollen stuff. Nature is as pro- 
digal with regard to the physical developement of 
the Negroes, as with the other people of Africa. 
Children are very precocious; the girls are matured 
at the age of ten years, and the boys at fourteen or 
fifteen.” 

We regret our inability to follow Mr. Blofield 
in his account of the domestic animals, in which 
the wealth of the Algerines greatly consists ; we 
have here a complete zoological register, com- 
piled with evident care and exactness; the 
record, too, of vegetable productions shows the 
same attention. The climate is temperate, the 
seasons succeeding one another insensibly ; yet, 
although the winter is not near so severe in 
Algeria as in England, it is felt quite as much, 
from its coming after the intense summer’s heat. 
The volume is concluded with a description of 
the state of Algiers before the French conquest, 
and an historical sketch of the country from the 
earliest to the present time. 





Poems and Sermons. By T. E. Hankinson, 
M.A. Edited by his Brothers. Hatchard 
& Son. 

From the year 1831 to 1842, the writer was the 

almost-uniformly successful candidate for the 

Seatonian prize, and certainly brought more 

than the usual qualifications to the competition. 

His poems are marked with a variety of style 

and metre, which take them out of the mere 

university formula, and give them independent 
claims to notice. They are imitations, not only 
of the manner and measure ef Pope, but of Scott, 

Byron, Campbell, Moore, Montgomery, Milman, 

Wordsworth, and Hemans. Had not the course 

of his education been more directed to the culti- 

tivation of his taste than of his genius, the 
author, in all probability, might have won for 
himself a specific place among our poets. Here 





his talents are displayed at disadvantage. The 
sermons are models of vigorous composition, 
and, together with the prize specimens and occa- 
sional pieces, form two elegant volumes, Our 
attention, however, must be confined to the 
re 
All the stars in the poetical firmament cannot 
be suns; the glory of some will be mere reflec- 
tion, and one will differ from another even in 
this. These prize poems are, of course, mostly 
on Scriptural ee David playing on the 
Harp before Saul,’ ‘The Plague Stayed,’ ‘St. 
Paul at Philippi,’ ‘J acob,’ ‘Ishmael,’ ‘The Story 
of Constantine,’ ‘Ethiopia Stretching out her 
Hands unto God,’ ‘The Ministry of Angels,’ 
‘The Call of Abraham,’ ‘The Cross planted 
upon the Himalaya Mountains.’ Of these the 
most ambitious attempt is the ‘St. Paul.’ It 
thus opens :— 
Midnight !—The Moon hath climbed the steep, 
And looks o’er Ida’s hill ; 
Tracking in light the mazy sweep 
Of Simois’ slender rill : 
And from the mountains to the deep, 
All fragrant in its dewy sleep, 
The Troad’s plain is still! 
The Troad !—Time and Change have sped,— 
Mer pride and power have vanished, 
Like sunset splendour fleeting ; 
Nought now is left her but the river 
That dances on as blythe as ever, 
And lofty Ida's suinmits hoar, 
And the great sea’s eternal roar, 
Advancing or retreating, 
That seem-, as on the ear afar, 
It falls so deep and regular, 
The pulse of Nature beating. 


But Time and Change may wreak their worst! 
And still, all freshly as at first, 
The blind old Harper's spells of power— 
A glorious and immortal dower— 
To yon proud clime belong! 
And first must sink dark Ida’s hill, 
Rush upward to its fount the rill, 
Old Ocean’s mighty pulse be still, 
Ere pilgrim, as he wanders by, 
Shall slight with cold or careless eye 
The land of war and song. 


Not mindless of the lore that erst 
The vision of his boyhood nursed,— 
Not mindless of the charm that lies 
pn old romantic histories,— 
The charm that, while the minstrel’s strain 
Woke memory of the past again, 
And breathed wild Scio’s rocks among 
The music of Ionian song, 
In tranced and mute attention held 
The hero and the sage of eld,— 
Was he who wandered forth to try 
The quiet of that midnight sky, 
And mark its planets shine, 
And the sweet moonlight o’er the sea, 
That slept beneath so tranquilly, 
Its chain of silver twine,— 
The man whose loved and honoured name 
May save,—if aught can save from shame,— 
This lowly lay of mine. 


A warrior he !—but not like those 
Whose bones along that shore repose ; 
Wild men, whose savage mood 
Tfeld foremost of their stormy joys 
The battle of confused noise 
And garments rolled in blood: 
He fought !—but silently and lone : 
A viewless shield was o’er him thrown ; 
A viewless helmet fenced his head ; 
No blow was struck !—no blood was shed ! 
And yet, in deadly fight, 
The soldier of the cross prevailed 
O’er mightier foe than ever quailed 
To mortal skill or might ! 

Another poem is illustrated with a picture of 
domestic affliction. The poet thus addresses his 
wife :— 

Come sit thee down beside me ; let me rest 
My dying head upon thy gentle breast ; 
Oh, yet a little longer! hand in hand, 
Before the sunny hills of Westmoreland, 
Whose forms e’en now with heavenly visions blend, 
Frostwick, and Rainsborough, and Ling-mell-end, 
*Mid those dear haunts our careless childhood trod, 
We pledg’d us to each other and to God. 
Since then, submissive to his high decree, 
** In perils of the desert and the sea, 
In perils from the heathen,” whom we strove 
To win from idols to the Lord of love, 
*Mid Afric’s sands, as on our native heather, 
We prayed and sang, rejoiced and wept together. 
Such communing must cease: a little while 
Must I forego the sweetzuess of thy smile: 
Immortal eyes shall beam on me above, 
But not the eyes that taught me first to love: 
Yet let those words thy widowed woe beguile 


Those Heaven-breathed words of hope, ‘A little while. 
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‘And, oh my Saviour, be the wish forgiven, 
If I would ask one hour's delay of Heaven,— 
One hour forego that world of perfect bliss, 
That I may cheer the lone one leftin this! 
And grant me speech ; for mortal words in vain 
Strive with the task to win those scenes again, 
Which, calmly rising o’er the fever's strife, 
Entranced in bliss my final hours of life ; 
God’s latest grace to me would L transfer, 
If he permit,—my parting gift to her. 


1. Have we not prayed, my Laura, have we not 

Wove one fond wish with all our earthly lot ? 

Have we not watched and studied, sought and striven, 
To hail on earth the dawning reign of Heaven, 

When Christ shall bid the world prepare his home, 
allow his name, and mark his kingdom come ? 


My soul goes back to those remembered hours, 
When Spring was young in Kentmere’s vale of flowers, 
And we, with early hope and rapture rife, 

Were hovering on the summer-tide of life : 

How dreamed we of that Sun, whose rising sway 
Shall thaw the winter of the world away,— 

Shall loose life’s fountain on the eternal hills 

To cheer the nations with its thousand rills,— 
Shall bid the thorn unwonted fruits disclose, 
And the dry desert blossom as the rose! 


And once, bethink thee, when the mountain shower 
Drove us for refuge to our favourite bower, 
Where the grey rowan, o’er the torrent bent, 
Held graceful dalliance with the laughing Kent, 
Didst thou not point me where the tempest fled, 
Chased hard by sunshine over Mardale-head, 
And, based, on Ling-mell-end and Harter-fell, 
A mighty rainbow strode across Nan-bell ? 
“P’en thus,” thou saidst, “though lingering doubts are 
furled 
O’er the bright mysteries of the further world, 
Where the known present meets the things unseen, 
Hiope’s radiant archway spans the space between.” 
"Tis well to live in hope! but yesternight 
F’en her fair bow dissolved in clearer light ; 
The shadows it illumed were cleft asunder, 
And clear before me stretched that world of wonder. 


There are also some vigorous passages in the 
last of the prize pieces; this, for instance :— 


The mountain breeze! the mountain breeze! 
In glen and dingle nurst, 
Once more tly spirit to inhale 
My inmost soul’s athirst ! 
I know thee from athousand winds 
Bred upon sea or shore ; 
None with a privilege like thine 
Rifles the wild-thyme’s store, 
And none with such a power of voice 
Maketh the pine-trees roar! 
Ah woe is me! the city grows! 
Each year with wider span 
Enforceth on the abhorrent fields 
The advancing tide of man; 
Old manor-house and village-spire 
From their coeval shades retire ; 
And, vaunting over these, 
Chimeras hatched itr civie brains 
Fright from their desecrated plains 
Their patriarchal trees. 
Yet beauty with the spring hath birth ; 
And joy runs riot upon earth 
In this bright genial weather! 
I know the mountains far away 
Are happy, as when Land they 
Kept holiday together. 
Iknowit! Would that I were free 
To sweep afar o’er land and sea, 
Untrammelled by the laws that bind 
The faltering footsteps of mankind ! 
y ?—to sit and dream 
; a’s Genii-haunted stream ? 
Or commune with the sylphs of air 
Enthroned on ldris’ craggy chair’? 
Or taste the stormy joy that thrills 
‘The hunter of Helvetian hills? 
Or climb on venturous quest to know 
The secrets of the condor’s nest, 
Where Andes, with his fire-scathed brow, 
Frowns o’er the waters of the West ? 
Ah no !—but were it mine to roam 
Where’er the heart its impulse lent, 
I would go seek for Beauty’s home 
Deep in the glowing Orient. 


Not the least charm of these productions, is 
the classical elegance by which they are all 
equally characterized. 











History of the Oregon Territory and British 
North American Fur Trade, with an Account 
of the Habits and Customs of the Principal 
Native Tribes on the Northern Continent. 
By John Dunn, late of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Edwards & Hughes. 

Axorurr book upon the Oregon! But now it 

is an Englishman that writes, and an English 

public must needs admire the patriotism that 
secures them a voluntary advocate. Brother 

Jonathan commanded the talent of a Greenhow, 

but John Bull has found a volunteer, if not as 





subtle, even more resolute in the assertion of his 
particular claims. Fortunately, it comes not 
within the limits of our duty to give arbitrament 
on political contest, nor to act the umpire while 
nations hold dispute. If we remarked on the 
forced inferences of Mr. Greenhow, we did so, 
because the argumentative structure of his nar- 
rative involved us in the necessity of logical 
examination: Mr. Dunn spares us the consider- 
ation of deductions, and writes with the rough 
confidence of a man satisfied with his own con- 
clusions and determined inthem. His mode of 
argument seems fair enough, but his adduction 
of historic support is rather too unhesitating; 
he summarily decides, and evidently to his own 
satisfaction, in one brief chapter, a question on 
which Mr. Greenhow has expended a volume 
and two great nations much fruitless diplomacy. 
One pleasant result is, that the reader is not 
perplexed by the subtleties of ingenious argu- 
ment; Mr. Dunn is a man of facts, he states 
them with a bold, unhesitating front, having so 
strong a faith in their reality, that he never 
stops toexaminethem. Thereis, too, an entire ab- 
sence of that excited selfishness which dwells on 
every trivial occurrence with visible anxiety, and 
trembles to omit a point lest a cause might be 
endangered. But we strongly dislike the bitter 
spirit of national antipathy in which the writer 
so injudiciously indulges, and which will, with 
many persons, affect the fidelity of his state- 
ments. Bad conduct is never improved by the 
application of hard names, and taunting censure 
is the worst medicine for evil practice. The 
unconcealed hostility of Mr. Dunn injures 
the cause he advocates, and will give offence in 
America without affording satisfaction here. 
The work, however, contains much, and of 
interest, about which there need be no discussion: 
a rapid sketch of the History of the Oregon 
Settlement, of the Hudson’s Bay and other fur 
trading companies, an interesting account of the 
fur trade, and of those engaged in it, with cha- 
racteristic anecdotesand illustrations of the habits 
and manners of the native Indians—and with 
these alone we shall concern ourselves, 

Here is a sketch to the life of the “trappers, 
or beaver hunters”’ :— 

“In the old times of the Canadian fur trade when 
the trade in furs was chiefly pursued about the lakes 
and rivers, the expeditions were, in a great degree, 
carried on in batteaux and canoes. But a totally 
different class now sprung up—the ‘ mountaineers’— 
the traders and trappers that scale the vast moun- 
tain chains, and pursue their hazardous vocation 
amidst their wild recesses—moving from place to 
place on horseback—exposed not alone to the perils 
of the wilderness, but to the perils of attack from 
fierce Indians, to whom it has become as favourite 
an exploit to harass and waylay a band of trappers 
with their pack-horses, as it is to the Arahs of the 
desert to plunder a caravan. The equestrian exer- 
cises in which they are constantly engaged—the 
nature of the country they traverse—vast plains and 
mountains pure and exhilarating in their atmospheric 
qualities—seem to make them, physically and men- 
tally, a more lively, vigorous, daring and enduring 
race than the fur traders and trappers of former 
days, who generally had huts or tents to shelter them 
from the inclemency of the seasons—were seldom 
exposed to the hostility of the natives, and generally 
were within reach of supplies from the settlements. 
There is, perhaps, no class of men on the earth who 
lead a life of more continued exertion, danger and 
excitement; and who are more enamoured of their 
occupations, than the free trappers of the wild 
regions of the west. No toil, no danger, no pri- 
vation, can turn the trapper aside from his pur- 
suit. If his meal is. not ready in time, he takes his 
rifle—hies to the forest—shoots his game—lights his 
fire, and cooks his repast. With his horse and his 
rifle he is independent of the world, and spurns its 
restraints. In vain may the most vigilant and cruel 
savages beset his path—in vain may rocks, and 
precipices, and wintry torrents oppose his progress; 





let but a single track of a beaver meet his eye, and 
he forgets all danger, and defies all difficulties. At 
times he may be seen, with his traps on his shoulder, 
buffeting his way across rapid streams amidst floating 
blocks of ice: at other times may he be seen, with 
his traps slung on his back, clambering the most 
rugged mountains—scaling or descending the most 
frightful precipices—searching by routes inaccessible 
to horse, and never before trodden by white man, 
for springs and lakes unknown to his comrades, where 
he may meet with his favourite game. This class of 
hunters are generally Canadians by birth, and of 
French descent; who, after being bound to serve the 
traders for a certain number of years and receive 
wages, or hunt on shares, then continued to hunt and 
trap on their own account, trading with the company 
like the Indians; hence they are called free men. 
Having passed their youth in the wilderness, in con- 
stant intercourse with the Indians, and removed from 
civilized society, they lapse with natural facility into 
the habits of savage life.” 

The “voyageurs” resemble the “ arrieros” in 
Spain, with this difference, that instead of tra- 
velling by land with mules, the voyageurs go 
by water with “batteaux or boats, and canoes.” 
They are the most indispensable class of func- 
tionaries in carrying on the fur trade :— 

“ Their dress is generally half civilized, half savage. 
They wear a capot, or outside coat, made of a 
blanket—a striped cotton shirt—cloth trowsers, or 
leather leggins—mocassins, or deerskin shoes, with- 
out asole, and ornamented on the upper; and a belt 
of variegated worsted, from which are suspended a 
knife, tobacco-pouch, and other implements. Their 
language is of the same piebald character, being a 
French patois, embroidered with Indian and English 
words and phrases.” 

Steam, it appears, is making incroachments 
on the “vocation’’ of the voyageurs as well as 
on everything else. Having described the set- , 
tlement at Red River, and the manner of buf- 
falo hunting, the author gives us a clear and 
interesting account of the Company's principles 
of dealing, and mode of trafiic with the Northern 
Indians :— 

“The principle universally acted on throughout 
the company’s territories, which have been now re- 
duced, considering their vast extent, and the many 
difficulties to be encountered, to a state of astonish- 
ing quiet, peace, and good government, is, that the 
true interests of the native Indian and the white resi- 
dent are indissolubly united; and that no imme- 
diate advantage, or prospect of it, is to stand in the 
way of improving the condition of the natives. The 
following extract from the standing orders of the 
company will convey an idea—though a faint one— 
of the wise, humane, and liberal spirit by which it is 
actuated :—‘ That the Indians be treated with kindness 
and indulgence; and mild and conciliatory means 
resorted to, in order to encourage industry, repress 
vice, and inculcate morality—that the use of spirit- 
uous liquors be gradually discontinued in the few 
districts in which it is yet indispensable; and that 
the Indians be liberally supplied with requisite ne- 
cessaries—particularly with articles of ammunition, 
whether they have the means of paying for them, or 
not.’ Since these general orders were issued, the com- 
pany, finding the success of this humane and judi- 
cious policy gradually answering the proposed aim, 
has at last adopted the bold and decisive course of 
abolishing altogether the use of spirituous liquors as 
articles of trade with the natives. They have not only 
done this in the territories within their own jurisdic- 
tion; but have, by a new article introduced into the 
treaty of commerce, entered into with the Russians 
by Sir George Simpson, stipulated that the Russians 
should act, in their trading with the natives, on the 
same principle. So that henceforward one source of 
demoralization will be dried up. * “ So far has it 
been the wish or policy of the company not to acquire 
an undue influence over the Indians by loading them 
with debts, that repeated attempts have been made 
to reduce the trade to simple barter; and they have 
often cancelled the debtsof whole tribes—for instance, 
since the junction of the two companies in 1821, 
the debts of the Chipewyans have been twice can- 
celled. But from the peculiar disposition and cus. 
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toms of the Indians—especially the northern Indians 
—these good intentions have not yet produced all the 
hoped-for good, although they are gradually working 
out their object. The Chipewyans have a custom 
which, until eradicated, must operate as a check on 
their progressive prosperity. On the death ofa rela- 
tive, they destroy guns, ammunition, blankets, kettles; 
in short, everything they possess; and conclude the 
havoc by tearing their huts to pieces. When these 
transports of grief have subsided, they find themselves 
reduced to utter want, and are obliged to resort to 
the nearest establishments for a fresh supply of ne- 
cessaries; and thus their debts are renewed, and their 
wants periodically kept alive. In some parts of the 
Indian territory, the hunting grounds descend by in- 
heritance among the natives; and this right of pro- 
perty is rigidly enforced. But where no such salu- 
tary law prevails, their main source of wealth—the 
beaver—would soon be exhausted by the eager search 
of the hunters, if the company had not adopted judi- 
cious regulations to prevent the havoc; for they have, 
<r several years past, used every effort, through their 
cfficers, to exhort the natives to spare the young of 
that animal. * * But the attempt will be easily un- 
derstood to be one of extreme difficulty, in conse- 
quence of the passion for depriving the animal crea- 
tion of life so strongly implanted in the breast of the 
North American Indian, that it costs him a pang to 
pass bird, beast, or fish, without an effort to destroy 
it, whether he stands in need of it or not. The ten- 
dency to destructiveness is a vehement instinct of 
their nature. Near York Factory, in 1831, this pro- 
pensity, contrary to all the remonstrances of the 
company’s servants at that place, led to the indiscri- 
minate destruction of a countless herd of rein-deer, 
while crossing the broad stream of Haye’s River, in 
the height of summer. The natives took some of the 
meat for present use, but thousands of carcases were 
abandoned to the current, and infected the river's 
banks, or drifted down into Hudson’s Bay, there to 
feed the sea fowls and polar bears. As if it were a 
judgment for this wanton slaughter, in which women 
and children participated, the deer have never since 
visited that part of the country in similar numbers. 
In short, the Indians, accustomed either to a feast or 
a fast, have little idea beyond the present gratifica- 
tion; and it is to this imprudence that deaths by 
starvation, and the occasional desertion of infants, 
and the helpless aged, must be ascribed. The quan- 
tity of provisions furnished by the Indians to the 
establishments throughout the northern districts is 
inconsiderable. In the winter season, it is limited 
to the rib pieces of the moose, red and rein-deer, half 
dried in the smoke of their huts or tents, (the bones 
being removed for lightness of carriage), with an 
occasional addition of some tongues. In the course 
of the summer, when the animals are easily hunted, 
and there is great facility of water transport, the more 
industrious families usually bring to the fort a bale 
of dried meat, consisting of the fleshy parts of the 
deer, cut into large slices and dried in the sun, with a 
bladder or two containing fat, or a bag of pemican. 
When the residents of a fort find these supplies, and 
the produce of their fisheries, and of their cultivated 
plots of ground (where the ground, from the nature 
of the soil and climate, is capable of cultivation), 
insufficient to supply their wants, they engage two or 
more young Indians, without families, as ‘ fort 
hunters.’ These are considered as regular servants; 
and their duty is confined to the killing of large 
animals for the use of the establishments. They are 
allowed to keep a portion of the meat, sufficient for 
their own consumption: the remainder is transported 
to the forts, with sledges and dogs, by the servants of 
the company. To become a fort hunter is an object 
of ambition to the northern Indian, as it is an ac- 
knowledgment of his skill and fidelity, and ensures 
to him the gayest clothing.” 

The “aon American establishment of Astoria 
now belongs to the Company's head-quarters at 
“* Vancouver,” has changed its name to “Fort 
George,” and retains no vestige of its former 





importance. There are four tribes of Indians 
about the lower parts of the Columbia. The | 
author tells us of their distiguishing traits of 
character, and furnishes us with many curious 
anecdotes, but the presence of the “ Ojibbeways | 
and Ioways” among us, and the publications of | 


Mr. Catlin have so familiarized the public with 
Indian life, that it is unnecessary to enter on 
this subject. Fort Vancouver, so called from 
the English navigator, is situated about ninety 
miles from the Pacific on the north-west of the 
Columbia. It was founded by Governor Sim 
son, in 1824, as being more convenient for trade 
than Fort George :— 

“ Fort Vancouver is then the grand mart, and ren- 
dezvous for the company’s trade and servants on the 
Pacific. Thither all the furs and other articles of 
trade collected west of the Rocky Mountains from 
California to the Russian territories, are brought from 
the several other forts and stations: and from thence 
they are shipped to England. Thither too all the 
goods brought from England for traffic—the various 
articles in woollens and cottons—in grocery—in 
hardware—ready-made clothes—oils and paints— 
ship stores, &c. are landed; and from thence they 
are distributed to the various posts of the interior, 
and along the northern shores by sailing vessels, or 
by boat, or pack-horses, as the several routes per- 
mit; for distribution and traffic among the natives, 
or for the supply of the company’s servants. Ina 
word, Fort Vancouver is the grand emporium of the 
company’s trade, west of the Rocky Mountains; as 
well within the Oregon territory, as beyond it, from 
California to Kamschatka.” 

The fort is a parallelogram 250 yards long 
and 150 broad, inclosed by a wooden wall 20 
feet high, at ‘each angle of which there is a 
bastion furnished with two twelve-pounders. 
The area within is divided into courts, around 
which are the offices, warehouses, workshops, 
with a chapel, a schoolhouse, and a powder 
magazine. The governer’s house stands in the 
centre; in it there is a public dining-hall and 
*‘smoking-room,”’ where the author tells us 
“there is a great deal of amusement.” The 
clerks are promoted according, to their skill and 
integrity, to be chief traders, chief factors, until 
finally they may become shareholders and 
governors of forts. The mechanics and servants 
of the Company reside on the bank of ariversome 
distance from the fort. The officers often marry 
half-bred women, who, it seems, make admirable 
housewives; they are the daughters of persons 
high in the Company’s service by Indian women 
of good descent, an | are considered of a superior 
class. The lower servants of the Company 
marry native women, who make fond and careful 
wives, The male half-breeds are distinguished 
for their horsemanship, and are very dexterous 
in catching the wild horse, which they do by 
means of the lasso. A farm of 3000 acres is 
attached to the fort, which is in a high state of 
cultivation. 

The Oregon territory, according to Mr. Dunn, 
extends from latitude 42° to 54° north, and is 
about four times the area of Great Britain. 
Tt is remarkable that all the rivers which flow 
through the country take their rise and are 
emptied within its limits. The scenery is beau- 
tiful; but though there are many fertile dis- 
tricts along the Pacific, as a whole the country 
is not favourable for agriculture ; it is chiefly 
valuable for trade, and the advantages of its 
maritime stations. Mr. Dunn divides the coun- 
try into three sections, the Western, between the 
Pacific Ocean and the Cascade mountains; the 
Middle, lying between the Cascade mountains 
on the west and the Blue mountains on the 
east; the Eastern, extending from the Blue to 
the Rocky mountains. The Cascade range of 
mountains bounding the Western section is the 
most interesting ; the numerous peaks of this 
range have been named by the Americans after 
their presidents, which seems to excite much 
indignation in Mr. Dunn. The chief river is 
the Columbia, which rises in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, in latitude of 50° north, it receives a vast 
number of tributary streams, Colville river, the 
Spokan, the O’Kanagan, the Wallawalla, the 
Snake river, the Wallamette, and the Cowlitz. 





After the Columbia, Frazer’s river is of next 
importance; there are also numerous lakes, so 
that the country is well watered. 

The climate of the Western section is mild 
throughout the year. The Middle section is sub- 
ject to droughts, and the extremes of heat and 
cold are great and frequent; the climate of the 
Eastern division is very variable. The soil of 
the Western district is a deep black vegetable 
loam, varying to alight brown. The hills are 
of basalt, stone, and slate. The soil of the 
Eastern section is so impregnated with salts 
that it is incapable of cultivation. On the 
northern coast there are many islands which 
belong to the territory ; Vancouver island, con- 
taining 15,000 square miles, Queen Charlotte 
island, containing 4,000 square miles, are the two 
largest; their climate is mild, and their soil well 
adapted to agriculture. Coal is found close to 
the surface, and there are numerous veins of 
valuable minerals; the rivers abound in fish, 
particularly salmon; elk, deer, bears, wolves, 
martins, and musk rats, are in great abundance, 
and large herds of buffaloes are found near the 
Rocky Mountains. Mr. Dunn speaks thus hope- 
fully of the future prospects of Oregon :— 

“From the advantages this country possesses it 
bids fair to have an extensive commerce, on advan- 
tageous terms, with most parts of the Pacific. It is 
well calculated to produce the following staple com- 
modities—furs, salted beef and pork, fish, grain, flour, 
wool, hides, tallow, timber, and coals; and, in re- 
turn for these, sugars, coffee, and other tropical 
productions, may be obtained at the Sandwich 
Islands. Advantages that, in time, must become of 
immense extent.” 

On the whole, this book is interesting as 
furnishing a clear and rapid history of the 
British fur trade, and a minute and familiar 
account of the habits and the social doings of 
the remote remnants of a people who are fast 
perishing. 





My Adventures. By Col. Montgomery Max- 
well, K.H. 2 vols. Colburn. 


Tuis is the author who amused the public some 
three years since [ Athen. No. 732], by a run 
through the United States; a fact which we 
recall to the reader's attention, seeing that there 
are other dashing military Maxwells in the field 
of literature,— others of the name who are aptto 
be a trifle self-complacent—their amour propre, 
however, is but pink to the Colonel’s scarlet! 
‘ My Adventures’ is, in brief, a narrative in the 
style of 

I, said the Fly, 

With my littie eye ; 
and we must add, that the Colonel, in his desire 
to do justice to the graces of ego, and that cha- 





racter's knowledge of life, and personal fascina- 
| tions, perpetually transgresses the bounds of 
| decorum. a a 

‘My Adventures’ begin thirty years since, n 
| Sicily. Those were the days, it will be recol- 
| lected, of Murat—and a. wild race he had to 
| reign over :— . 

“ The Calabrese area sad set. I recollect ferocious 
looking fellow coming into our camp on the heights 
of Myle one morning, and squatting down near 
my hut, to regale himself with the contents of his 
pocket, in pulling out which, he also drew out a 
human hand, which dropped on the ground. Coolly 
picking it up and pocketing it, he commenced the 
rest of his collation; perhaps reserving that for a 
bonne-bouche. On my asking him the meaning of 
this disgusting sight, he replied, in his barbarous 
Calabrese patois, and again exhibiting the deadly 
paw, ‘ Chiesta fui la magno d'un nemigo mio ;’ (this 
was the hand of mine enemy;) which he acknow- 
ledged he had cut off the preceding night, first 
having killed his victim.” 

Then we come to an adventure “ commenced 
in this blood-stirring clime, by that malicious 
rogue, Cupid,” for a friend of mine, “a wil 
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hairum-scarum sort of chap,” the title of which 
we merely quote to show the reader that our 
Colonel is as flowery in his language as ever. 
A few sages further we find him (as the Mun- 
ster on ist sung),— 
intoxicated in Cupid’s clue 

—by “ the lovely Lady Maria Windsor,” Lord 
Amherst’s daughter—then making one in the 
then house of Prince Butera, whose daughter, 
“the Duchess Mon Dragone, was as fat and 
pretty, and nearly as large as a whale, but with 
a very beautiful face, to show which, and at the 
same time to hide her huge figure, her father 
caused her to be painted as peeping out of a 
wood.” To this fat lady—this whale in awood ! 
—the inconstant Colonel elegantly tells us “he 
cottoned,”—and thus ‘My Adventures’ proceed. 
At Milan, their author saw the storming of 
Seringapatam, done in a ballet, with a pas de 
deux between the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
David Baird! He mused, too, at the proper 
historical sites, upon Hannibal, Francis the First 
and Dante’s Beatrice. But his reminiscences of 
Elba, at that time the resting-place of Napoleon, 
are a trifle better worth jolie than the above 
confessions, anecdotes, and speculations; there- 
fore, we shall make a leap to them at once, 
having satisfied the reader, we imagine, that his 
loss is not great, in skipping, with us, the inter- 
vening pages. 

So far from Napoleon “ whistling away exist- 
ence amidst the groves and myrtles of this fairy 
spot,” Col. Maxwell describes the Emperor's 
life at Elba as something remorselessly active. 
He “rose with the lark, at four, ’’—not to whis- 
tle, however; but to visit powder-magazines, and 
put questions in the true royal style of conversa- 
tion, to the inhabitants of Porte Ferrajo. He 
busied himself with contriving aqueducts, roads, 
fortifications, and wore out all the officers by his 
rides and climbings :— 

“Colonel Campbell, whilst proceeding to Count 
Bertrand’s with us, gave us an anecdote that marked 
the impetuous and restless character of this ‘ per- 
turbed spirit,’ and which only occurred a few days 
previous. Napoleon, on coming in from Longone, 
to look at the alterations going on in his town palace, 
observed that the saloon in the centre was too small, 
and would be improved if both wing-rooms were 
added to it; and before anybody had time to re- 
monstrate on the impropriety of it, he called some 
workmen already employed about the premises, 
and had each of the partitions nearly pulled down 
before it was discovered that there were no beams 
to support the roof, if these walls were removed.” 

We will now give the best passage in the 
book. Similar interviews and conversations, it 
is true, are “ plenty as blackberries,”"—thanks 
to the St. Helena memoirs; but there is hardly 
one which will not yield some new grain of 
individuality to the future historian. And, as 
yet the world (save, perhaps, in France) is little 
less weary of listening to tales of Napoleon, than 
it was in the days of Béranger’s— 

On parlera de sa gloire, 
Sous le ch bien longtemps,— 
now become a classic. 

“Let me here formally record, that it was on the 
19th of September, 1814, at twenty minutes past 
six o’clock, that I caught the first glimpse of the 
oe Napoleon. He was on horseback, about five 

undred yards distant from us, coming down the 
road, which gently wound down the acclivity of a 
hill, at whose base we stood. He was in full uniform, 
With his little, well-known, three-cornered cocked- 
hat, and was apparently well mounted. His suite 
consisted of an avant courier, two equerries close 
behind him, and two Polish lancers bringing up the 
rear, * * He soon disappeared, and was lost amidst 
the mountain scenery; and after remaining for a 
time in suspense, some of his guards, who were out 
in all directions along the road, forming a safety 
circle, and covering his movements, came up, and 
endeavoured to persuade us that he had struck off 
m another direction, and had gone to visit the mines 








at Rio, and would not return before ten or eleven 
at night. But whilst we were in the midst of our 
disappointment atthis contretemps, I again descried 
the calvacade bearing down upon us; and we had 
only just time to draw up rank entire on one side 
the lane by which he must pass, and stand uncovered 
to salute him as he arrived. When he got abreast 
of us he pulled up his horse, moved his hat, and 
with a brisk military air exclaimed (much in the 
manner an officer would address so many deserters, ) 
‘De quel régiment étes vous?’ When he had come 
quite close and halted, my eyes devoured him, and 
I frankly confess, that I felt much disappointed, 
and that for the moment the film seemed to fall 
from my eyes, and the man who had been the idol 
of my imagination for years, stood before me with 
around ungraceful figure, with a most unpoetically 
protuberant stomach, bringing forcibly before my 
mind’s eye, Sterne’s description of Doctor Slop 
wending his way to Shandy Hall, armed cap-a-pie, 
when Obadiah, mounted on the coach-horse, so un- 
ceremoniously upset him at the turning of the lane. 
I mentally exclaimed, as I again peeped at his 
round, thick, short thighs, and pot-belly, ‘ Is this 
the great Napoleon!’ Moreover, the countenance, 
in which I expected to behold a union of the demon 
and the soldier, appeared soft and mild in the ex- 
treme; there was nothing striking in it—not a 
wrinkle, not a line to trace the warrior or the politi- 
cian, on his large and polished brow ; nothing but 
the high, smooth forehead, partly shaded, when he 
took his hat off, by the jet-black matted lock of hair 
I had so often heard of. Hiscomplexion, too, though 
sallow, was not near so dark as | expected to find it. 
The nose was regular, and mouth beautiful, and 
about it seemed to play a most contented and engag- 
ing smile.”’ 

In a like unceremonious style, the Colonel 
touches off the costume of le petit Caporal. 
When the latter, however, began to speak, so 
great was the witchery of his manner, that Dr. 
Slop (!) faded away, and the mighty magician 
of the nineteenth century was alone seen :— 

“When to his question ‘ De quel régiment étes 
vous?’ the reply of Black Jack was, ‘ Del'artillerie, 
sire!’ he seemed much pleased, and added, ‘ An- 
glois?’ which was replied to in the affirmative. He 
then proceeded to ask L *s rank, adding ‘ Du quel 
régiment ? de quel numéro? dcheval, ou a pied?’ To 
these rapid questions L e replied, ‘That he 
commanded the whole of the artillery in the Medi- 
terranean; that the corps formed one entire regi- 
ment, numbered off by battalions, and that the horse 
artillery formed a component part of the whole. 
Napoleon then glanced his eye down our line to 
Colonel D., who stood next to the chef d’artillerie, 
and said ‘ Et vous, monsieur ?? Colonel D. then told 
him his rank, and the number of his regiment 
(79th), which the colonel, although a good French- 
man, did not give quite correctly. Napoleon put 
him right by saying,*‘ Soizante dix neuviéme’— 
adding, like a flash of lightning, what I am sure 
many general officers in our service might not have 
known, viz. the uniform of different regiments— 
‘ Est-ce vrais que vous portez le petit jupon ?’ Satisfied 
on this point, he repeated to himself, ‘ Ecossais, Mon- 
tagnards,’ and then he demanded if he was chef de 
battalion, or lieutenant-colonel of the regiment.’’ 

The philabeg seems to have made a fixed im- 
pression on the Emperor’s mind: more than 
once he recurred to it:— 

“Napoleon then commenced de novo with the 
ordnance chief, whom he asked if he had come from 
Porto Ferrajo, and how? We told him we had 
walked; upon which he made some pleasant re- 
mark, such as ‘ Un soldat doit étre toujours prét a 
marcher. He again recurred to Genoa; talked of 
the beauty of its port and its surrounding moun- 
tain scenery, in allusion to which he inquired if we 
had any pieces de montagne, (mountain guns); 
asked if the Genoese were civil to us; and in rather 
a sly way inquired how we liked the ladies? adding 
that they were ¢rés complaisantes, and that the men 
were all rogues. He then condescended to explain 
his meauing, by informing us that one rogue made 
a Jew, but that it took nine Jews to make a Ge- 
noese! * * Napoleon now once more, in true file- 
firing order, came back to Col. D., and taking up 








the thread of the conversation he had dropped, said, 
‘Is it really true that you wear the petticoat? and 
do not you find it very cold?’ He asked also if he 
was a Scotchman, and made many inquiries about 
the 42nd regiment, and the distinction in the tartans. 
He paused a moment, and then continued, by ask- 
ing if he had served in Moore’s army, or rather put 
the question as if he knew he had. Colonel D. re- 
plied in the affirmative; the emperor repeatedly, 
and with emphasis, paid several compliments to the 
deceased hero—exclaiming, whilst he crammed his 
nose with snuff, ‘Moore,— brave général! brave 
général!’ adding, with another of his sardonic 
smiles, ‘ Est-ce vrais que vous avez trouvé le vin 
d@’ Espagne bien capiteux?’ * * He then, seizing the 
same thread of conversation he had previously 
dropped with Mr. Scott, said, ‘Vous étes un homme 
de loi?’—Mr. Scott replied, ‘J’espére de 1’étre, 
votre majesté.’—Napoleon here gave us a glimpse 
of his own climbing character, by exclaiming, ‘ Ah! 
vous attendez a étre my lord chancelier.’ This he 
repeated twice, with great animation; adding, ‘Mon 
ami Erskine, is he still Lord Chancellor?’ and he 
added something about his being ‘un homme 
desprit.’ * * It is impossible for me to note down 
this part of the conversation, for it assumed that 
form, both speakers warming into a familiar reci- 
procation of talk. One thing, however, I must 
note—that Napoleon, having occasion to ask L. 
from what county in England he came, when he 
replied Kent, his Majesty exclaimed, ‘ Ah, nous 
sommes voisins!’ forgetting that he was by birth a 
Corsican, and now banished from France. His 
charger at this moment became, as I have said, ex- 
tremely impatient, and Napoleon said to us in the 
most gracious manner, and with the most winning 
smile, ‘ Continuez votre promenade—amusez vous 
bien—a vous revoir!” 

“So much for Buckingham!"’ Let those who 
care inquire of ‘ My Adventures’ for subsequent 
glimpses of less interesting personages of dis- 
tinction, such as Cardinal Fesch, Lady O——, 
and party, &c. Our Colonel reminds us of the 
Lady at the City Ball, given to the Allied 
Sovereigns, ‘ who could not dance with Prussia, 
because she was engaged to Russia!” Ere we 
part, we will exhibit him as quite at home with 
another royal personage :— 

“October 31lst.—About half-past four o’clock, 
P.M., her royal highness the Princess of Wales drove 
up to the door of the hotel I was living at, of which 
I had previously been warned, whilst lounging in 
front of it this morning, by seeing a horseman on a 
jaded nag approach it at his utmost speed. This 
cavalier was booted, spurred, and bespattered, and 
double thonging, with a huge whip, right and left, 
at a desperate rate, to attract the attention of the 
Roman citizens. This fine, tall, broad-shouldered, 
curly-pated chap, as he pulled up at the inn-door, 
looked as if he was ‘ Big with the fate of Cato and 
of Rome!’ When he dismounted, and I ventured 
to approach and address him, his bearing was 
haughty and consequential, and all I could get out 
of him was, that her royal highness would arrive 
about four o’clock. His holiness had sent a guard 
of honour to greet the Queen of England, (as she 
was here styled,) and numbers of well-dressed male 
and female Romans had collected to witness the 
arrival of her royal highness. I scarcely gave her 
royal highness time to dismount, before I handed 
in my dispatches; soon after which, the Hon. Mr. 
Keppel Craven sent to say he wished to speak to 
me; the Princess had sent him to say she would be 
very happy if I could dine with her; and added, he 
thought in about an hour. I proceeded to make 
my toilette, when ten minutes had scarcely elapsed 
before ancther messenger arrived to say, that her 
royal highness wished to see me immediately ; and 
on entering the apartment, I found the interesting 
travellers already at table. The Princess received 
me most graciously, and I had the honour of being 
placed near her royal highness, who addressed her 
conversation principally to me. Amongst other 
things, she said, that in consequence of what the 
Grand Duke had told her at Florence, she intended 
to continue her route to Naples with as little delay 
as possible—adding, she would tell me more upon 





‘this subject at a future period. The suite of her 
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royal highness consisted of one dame d’honneur, 
Lady Elizabeth Forbes, who told me she knew my 
sister and sister-in-law intimately; Sir William 
Gell, a clever and intelligent dandy, who addressed 
me, by asking many questions about Naples and 
its environs, and got me to give him an account of 
my visit to Pompeii; the Hon. Keppel Craven, 
whom I have already mentioned; and Captain Hesse, 
whom I knew before, and had last seen on the 
summit of Arthur’s-seat at Edinburgh. Her royal 
highness seemed to know my birth, parentage, and 
education, and talked to me about the Duchess of 
Bedford, then in Italy, and other of my great rela- 
tions. She asked me many questions about Murat 
and his court, making me describe his dress, and 
that of his chamberlain and equerries; she then 
said, ‘ How very odd,—our taste so similar,—mine 
almost de same,’—her royal highness’s accent and 
pronunciation being quite German. The Princess 
became quite excited at the similarity of gustos 
between her and his Neapolitan majesty, and much 
to the discomfiture of the two fine gentlemen her 
chamberlains, she first coaxed, then desired them 
to withdraw, and dress, and return to exhibit them- 
selves in full costume, and presently in walked what 
might have been ‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ 
or any other comic or tragic heroes one likes to 
picture, with doublets, cloaks, Spanish hats and 
boots, much the same as I had beheld,and had been 
describing, the Neapolitan peacock when in full 
plumage. Her royal highness now retired to make 
her toilette, which completed, we all assembled in 
the drawing-room, ease and good humour prevail- 
ing. The first order that was given, her royal high- 
ness and all of us lending our aid, was to put the 
room into fashionable disorder, by pulling the chairs 
and tables about, altering the position of formally 
arranged sofas, and so-forth. This was the first 
time I had ever been admitted behind the scenes, 
and a more amusing comedy I never saw performed. 
Herroyal highness ran about here and there, romp- 
ing, chattering, and wondering who would come to 
visit her, &c. Sir W. G., with easy indifference, 
treated her most unceremoniously, kneeling in front 
of her, or she running to consult him, &c. The 
reception began with the entrance of the Pope’s 
secretary of state, Cardinal Pacca, who was sent in 
his holiness’s name to welcome her royal highness 
to Rome, and to apologize for the non-appearance 
of his master. Then appeared the Duke of Bres- 
ciano, in the shape of old Torlonia, the banker, to 
whom her highness (having an eye to business) 
talked for some time; he was in full fig, with bag 
wig, and sword. Next appeared the English con- 
sul, Mr. D——1, followed by all the English resi- 
dents and travellers then at Rome. Between each 
act, it was curious to hear the remarks and see all 
the moves that took place behind the scenes; the 
Princess running from one to another, like a giddy, 
gay girl, just escaped from a boarding-school. The 
plot began to thicken, when Lucien Buonaparte, 
with his handsome transatlantic wife, was announced. 
He is a stout, austere looking character. He has 
the Buonaparte face, with the Johnsonian eyebrow, 
and looks the author. His fair partner is a tall 
majestic figure, with large black eyes, fine face, 
beautiful hair, and broad white shoulders, and one 
of the finest women I ever beheld in the gigantic 
line. Her royal highness paid Lucien most marked 
attention. Several Romans, both male and female, 
came during the evening, but their names I did not 
ascertain, nor did I that of a Saxon Princess. It 
was most amusing to behold the variety of courtly 
salutations that took place, and the different grada- 
tions of respect that were shown to her royal high- 
ness, fashioned, I presume, by the varied political 
feeling and bearing they held towards her royal 
husband. Lady Elizabeth and myself had great 


fun, quizzingand laughing at some of thecharacters, | 


and the various costumes, and her royal highness 
was not backward in enjoying her joke, and passing 
her remarks at the end of each act, and before the 
curtain again rose.” 


Alas! who can forget the results to which 
“the great fun of Lady Elizabeth and myself,” 
and other like sociabilities, were but a prelude ? 
But it were lost labour to moralize over ‘ My 
Adventures.’ The second volume is, in its 


style unreadable ; and for its matter ought to be 
unread. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Albert Lunel, or the Chateau of Languedoc, 3 vols. 
—This is an odd, ill-digested novel. The reader 
will at first find himself, as indicated by the title, in 
a chateau of Languedoc—among a party of person- 
ages, political, philosophical, amiable, amatory, and 
religious, who discuss the affairs of the French Revolu- 
tion in a style Madame de Staél never dreamt of. 
But let not the reader take fright at the Baron, or at 
his perfect daughter, the fair Emmeline, or the scanda- 
lous Countess, or the excellent Marchioness. If he 
will accompany the latter to a hiding-place in the 
grounds of the Chateau, he will find there Albert 
Lunel; and in time be made acquainted with a his- 
tory which isnarrated with the minute and orderly pre- 
cision of Guinea in * Bubbles of the Day.” In fact, the 
Solitary’s narrative overspreads the greater part of 
the three volumes. In it, moreover, lies such interest 
as the tale possesses, The first portion recounts the 
struggles and crimes of a monk; who had taken the 
vows of self-denial and celibacy too soon; and been 
hurried by an out-break of passion into a murder by 
mistake. From that moment Albert becomes an 
outcast and a wanderer; and some of his escapes are 
powerfully told. Atone period he narrowly escaped 
assassinatioras a member of a German secret society 
—at another he became a witness of the horrors and 
misdeeds of aslave colony. So disjointed, indeed, are 
the scenes, that we fancy the novel must be made up 
of many tales or novellettes strung together. In 
conclusion, the author mercifully reunites Albert 
Lunel with the fair Louise, for whose sake he had 
sinned—and establishes them in life on “ the greatest 
happiness principle”—disposing of the other gentle- 
men and ladies of the Chateau of Languedoc, after 
a fashion summary and strange. Some of his final 
coups de thédtre, indeed, remind us of the poisoning 
scenes of Miss Sinclair’s novel of modern life, which 
that lady put forth to bring to shame the contrivers 
of what was monstrous and unnatural. 


The Court Partial, 2 vols.—We have here another 
incoherent novel. Ere long, should such productions 
as this and the above be accepted, the columns of a 
gazetteer will help us to a tale of travel, and a 
chapter from the Red Book serve in place of a May- 
fair romance. We know that, in some degree, plot 
may be dispensed with in the novel of Adventure; 
but then consistency must be given by character. 
We must have a Robinson Crusoe, or a Gil Blas;—a 
Corinne or an Anastasius: some being whom we can 
be made to care for, and to whom, as centre, every 
incident and interest shall refer itself. Even in their 
episodes, the masters of the art of romance exercise 
a wise discretion, and select what shall match or re- 
lieve the prevailing tone of the tale. Whereas, out of 
any given Annual, would we undertake to make up 
as complete a novel as ‘ The Court Partial,’ binding 
ourselves, moreover, to include every one of its stories. 
What if Henry were lost among the Himalaya 
Mountains (page 10), and Emma whisked away to 
Gretna in a chaise and four (page 19), there is no 
reason why, by the use of a few dashes and asterisks, 
they should not meet at a masquerade of the Parisian 
Carnival a chapter later, and there sit down to tell 
as many stories, Albanian, Norwegian, or wild Irish, 
as the publisher called for, to fill up the requisite 
space. The present attempt, though by no means 
80 masterly in its devices as a tale written on the plan 
just recommended, and full of the stalest contrivances, 
is readable. There isa jilted hero who goes to India; is 
attracted by the grace of a child on the passage out, and 
finally marries her. There is a jilt who sacrifices the 
only love of her cold heart to a marriage for ambi- 
tion ;—runs through the phases of fashionable enjoy- 
ment in London, gambles, becomes a faithless wife, 
marries an Indian official, and stirs him up to perse- 
cute the man she ill-used so many years before. Can 
anything be more natural than such an assortment of 
events? Then there is a dark Hindu Ladye, who 
poisons a rival’s husband on his wedding day; ai 
“artist and his wife,” who have a moving story of 
their own, quite independent; and an officer in ill- 
health, who has seen much of life, and discourages 
duelling: to say nothing of snatches of military life. 





not have been extended to twelve, in place of two, 
volumes. < 


The Poetical Works of Winthrop Mackworth Praed 
now first collected by R. W. Griswold.—This is an 
instance of what we asserted [ante, p. 919] asto the 
reproduction, in America, of English neglected poets, 
Mr. Praed was the principal editor of * The Etonian,’ 
and one of the clever set of students who conducted 
‘Knight's Quarterly Magazine.’ Afterwards he 
became a contributor to the ‘New Monthly,’ and 
the Annuals. He then went into parliament, but 
died young on the 15th of July 1839. These light 
and lively poems do not deserve the neglect they 
have met with, and perhaps America is destined to 
read us a lesson in this respect. Mr. Praed had a 
vivid fancy, and delighted in its pure exercises, setting 
it free from the dull matter-of-fact of experience, and 
giving it reins to wander as it listed among the oddest 
associations. His poems of this sort, * Lillian, 
*The Legend of the Drachenfels,, *‘ The Red Fisher. 
man,’ *The Bridal of Belmont,’ yet live, we doubt 
not, in the memory of many readers. 


Poems, by J. Hedderwick.—The principal poem is 
entitled ‘The Lost Heart,’ and resembles in_ its 
subject and manner the ‘ Jacqueline’ of Rogers. It 
depicts the love of the humble for the high-born— 
a heart thrown away. It is “silly sooth,”—both the 
stripling and the lady are visions that have no place 
in the stern world about us; they are childish withal, 
and so familiar as the themes of juvenile song, that 
nothing new can now be expected therefrom, Poems, 
however pretty, that depend on mere elegance, have 
no chance with modern realism; which demands 
some significance, or prerogative action, as a claim 
even to the initial act of attention. The following 
stanzas are quoted, because they possess something 
of originality :— 

A Church- Yard Scene. 

Long, long she gazed upon the ground, 
On one small spot, alas! 

Which seem'd to swell to meet the hand 
She laid upon the grass; 

Her hand she laid upon the grass— 
Retired, yet lingering stayed, 

And aye upon the silent grass 
Her long thin hand she laid. 


That hand had often smooth’d the conch 
Of him who slept beneath, 

And the love by which 'twas guided seem’d 
A love that knew not death ; 

And so she knelt asif to feel 
If earth were warm and soft 

As the pillow—vacant now—on which 
Ilis head had lain so oft. 


Ah me! what depth of love was hers 
Who thus her home forsook, 
And all the living world beside, 
Upon his grave to look ! 
I could not see the tears she shed, 
They flow’d not to be seen,— 
But well I knew the grass was wet. 
O’er which her eyes had been. 
And still the grass she gently teuch’d,— 
And bended meekly o’er, 
As if to give her hand tohim 
Who took it once before ; 
That so she might bring back the time, 
The morning-time of life, 
When by his side—a girl in years— 
She felt in heart a wife. 
Or haply ’twas in memory 
Of some old early vow 
To love him even after death, 
That she souglit his grave-place now,— 
Or, for some word unkindly said, 
Though not unkindly meant, 
Ferchance upon his grave to shed 
Atoning tears she went. 
And oft upon that grave she look’d, 
And oft she look’d above, 
As if between that spot and heavea 
She shared her whole heart’s love !— 
We should advise the writer to depend in future 
less on form, and more on substance ; and to assure 
himself that the amount of’ meaning bears a due pro- 
portion to the number of verses. 

Outlines of Botany, by Thomas Graham.—The 
author undoubtedly knows enough of botaay to 
make an interesting popular lecture, and these 
“outlines” will serve asa useful text-book for his 
audience, He has, however, studied botany toe 
little in the fields, and too much from. books, to 
render his volume of any service to those commencing 
the study of plants. The work is in the form of 
lectures, with questions at the end of each, and is 





There seems no reason, in short, why this tale should 
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-mpses of the Wonderful.—The first number of 
fly ws ~) iat Annual for the young; the 
subjects of which seem to be judiciously chosen 
to excite attention and lead to inquiry, with such 
illustrations as generally accompany children’s books. 


Almanacks.—The Banking Almanac is a substan- 
tial octavo volume of 200 pages! It contains, in 
addition to the usual information, an immense mass 
of matter, relating, directly or indirectly, to banking, 
or likely to be useful to commercial men; with an 
Abstract of Parliamentary Papers, and a Digest of 
Banking and Commercial Law.—The Naturalist’s 
Pocket Almanac, Glenny’s Garden Almanac, and The 
Complete Suffrage Almanack, all contain well selected 
matter, useful or interesting to the several classes for 
whose special use they are designed.— The Illustrated 
London Almanack rests its claims to success on its 
illustrations. — Alderton’s Commercial Almanack, 
which seems, by its title, to hope for a City sale, has 
every other leaf occupied with directions about farm- 
ing and gardening: this is a mistake; in other re- 
spects it is well compiled, and remarkably cheap.— 
As tothe Funny Almanack, and Raphael's Prophetic 
Almanac, we cannot say one word in their praise. 





List of New Books.—Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, by Lord 
Byron, a new edition, with a portrait and sixty vignettes, 
demy 8vo. Wl. 1s. cl.—Mill's India, Vol. VII, History of 
British India, from 1805 to 1835, by H. H. Wilson, Voi. L, 
$vo. 14s. c—Journey from Naples to Jerusalem, by D. 
Barrer, Esq., with illustrations, 8vo. 14s. cl.—De Bode’s 
(Baron C. A.) Travels in Lauristan and Arabistan, maps 
and illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo. 12. 8s. cl—Lodge’s Peerage of 
the British Empire for 1845, 14th edit., corrected to the 
present date, 1 vol. royal 8yo. 1/. 5s. cl.—Lodge’s Genealogy 
of the British Peerage, 1 vol. royal 8vo. 1/. 1s. cl.—My Ad- 
yentures, by Colonel Montgomery Maxwell, 36th Regiment, 2 
vols. post 8vo. 1. Is. cl—The Palais Royal, an Historical 
Romance, by author of ‘ Henri Quatre,’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 17. 
lls. 6d. bds.—The Chevalier; a R of the Rebellion of 
1745, 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. bds.—King’s Tables of 
Interest at Five per Cent., 17th edit. 8vo. 12. 1s. cl—Arnold’s 
(Rev. Thos. D.D.) Sermons, Vol. LII., new edit. 8vo. 12s. 
el—Avrillon’s Guide to Advent, edited by Pusey, 12mo. 6s. 
el.—Rodolph, the Voyager, edited by Rev. W. Sewell, 
Second Voyage, 12mo. 6s. cl.—Keble’s Christian Year, 25th 
edit. 32mo. 3s. 6d. cl., 5s. moroceo.—Gurnall’s Christian in 
Complete Armour, a new edit., by Dr. Campbell, 8vo. 12s. 
cl.—Whitecross’s Anecdotes, Doctrines, and Duties, 18mo. 2s. 
el—Gall’s Help to the Acts, 24mo. 2s. cl.—The Virgin Mar- 
tyr, illastrated by Pickersgill, small 4to. 5s. bds.—Juvenile 
Englishman's Library, Vol. V., ‘Paget's Tales of Village 
Children,’ Second Series, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Close’s Sermon 
on the Liturgy, 7th edit. 12mo. 5s. cl.—The Teacher's Offer- 
ing for 1844, 32mo. 1s. 8d. hf-bd.—Christian Lady’s Magazine, 
edited by Charlotte Elizabeth, Vol. XXIL, July to Dee. 
1844, fe. 7s. cl.—The Church Visible in all Ages, by Char- 
lotte Elizabeth, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Dod’s (Rev. M.) on the 
Incarnation of the Eternal Word, with Preface by the Rev. T. 
Chalmers, D.D., 2nd edit. 12mo. 6s. cl—Judah’s Lion, by 
Charlotte Elizabeth, 2nd edit. fe. 8vo. 6s. cl.—Hodgson’s 
Notes on Northern Africa, 8vo. 4s. swd.—Tappan’s Elements 
of Logic, 12mo. 6s. cl.—Johnstone’s Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Geology, 4th edit. fe. 5s. cl.—Rose’s New Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, Vol. VII. 8vo. 18s. cl.— Rabelais’ Works, 
Translated, with Notes by Duchet and others, Vol. IV. com- 
pleting the Work, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Foreign Library, Part 
XXIIL ‘History of France,’ Part I., by M. Michelet, 8vo. 6s. 
swd.—A Christmas Carol, by Chas. Dickens, 10th edit., fe. 
8vo. 5s. cl.—Perkin's Haberdashery and Hosiery, 7th edit. 
18mo. 4s. cl.—The Female Blue Beard, by Eugéne Sue, post 
8vo. 3s. cl.—Ball Room Polka, col. borders, 48mo. ls. swd. 
—Scenes of Commerce by Land and Sea, 4th edition, with 
illustrations, 12mo. 7s. Gd. hf-bd.—Uncle Pippin’s Tales for 
Boys, 12mo. 5°. cl.—Book-Keeping by Single Entry, by 
Joseph Guy, 2nd edit. royal 18mo. Is. cl.—Steill’s Pictorial 
Primer, 18mo. 6d. swd.—Arithmetic and Algebra for those 
who are not Candidates for Honours, &c., by H. Pix, 8vo. 
«8. 6d. bds.—The Ajax of Sophocles, with English Notes, by 
D. B. Hickie, L.L.D., 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds—Remarks on the 
Fable of the Bees, by W. Law, M.A., with an Introduction, 
by F. D. Maurice, M.A., 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Nothing in Rhyme 
and Prose, by G. Bolton, 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Blarney, 
a Descriptive Poem, by John Hogan, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.— 
Barnes's Inquiry into the Organization and Government of 
the Apostolic Church, 18mo. 2s. ¢l.—Oracle of the Poets, by 

Gilman, 12mo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Busk’s Treatise on the Re- 
Surrection, post 8vo. 6s. cl—Barnes’s Notes on Job, 2 vols. 
12mo. 9s. cl.—The University of Bonn, its History, Rise, and 
Progress, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Memoirs of the Reign of 
George lll., by ilorace Walpole, Vols. I. and Il., 8vo. 1/. 8. 
¢l.—Christian’s Songs in the House of his Pilgrimage, by 
Geo. Allen, royal 18mo. 3s. cl.—The Gardener and Practical 
Florist, Vol. Iif., royal 8vo. 15s. cl.—Maund’s Botanist, Vol. 
V +, large paper, 4to. 12. 12s. el., or, small paper, 12. cl.—Illu- 
mifated Illustrations of Froissart from the Bibliothéque 
Royale, &c., thirty-seven plates, super royal 8vo. 2/. 5s. hf-mor. 
—Lugol on Scrofulous Diseases, translated by Dr. Ranking, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Shaw’s Medical Remembrancer, 2nd edit. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Union and Parish Officer's Pocket Almanac 
and Guide for 1845,12mo. 3s. ¢l.—Harrison Curtis's Treatises 
on Health, the Eye, and Deafness, 8vo. 1s. each, swd.—Burn’s 
Justice of the Peace, by Bere and Chitty, 29th edit. 6 vols. 
8vo. 61. 10s. cl.—Shaw’s Magisterial Parochial and Legal 

y, 8vo. 4s. Gd. hf-bd.—Tuck’s Roller Calendar for 1845, 
5é. 6d. in mahogany box. - 
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MISS MARTINEAU ON MESMERISM. 
Tynemouth, Nov. 21, 1844. 
I have too little knowledge of Mesmerism to be aware 
whether the more important powers of somnambulism 
and clairvoyance abide long in, or can be long 
exercised by, any individual. Ihave heard of several 
cases where the lucidity was lost after a rather short 
exercise; but in those cases there was room fora 
suppoeition of mismanagement. The temptation is 
strong to overwork a somnambule; and especially 
when the faculty of insight relates to diseases, and 
sufferers are languishing on every side. The tempta- 
tion is also strong to prescribe the conditions,—to 
settle what the somnambule shall or shall not see or 
do, in order to convince oneself or somebody else, 
or to gratify some desire for information on a parti- 
cular subject. It is hard to say who was most to 
blame with regard to Alexis,—the exhibitor who ex- 
posed him to the hardship of unphilosophical require- 
ments, or the visitors who knew so little how to con- 
duct an inquiry into the powers of Nature, as to 
prescribe what her manifestations should be. The 
“ failures,” in such cases, go for nothing, in the 
presence of one new manifestation. They merely 
indicate that there is no reply to impertinent ques- 
tions. The successes and failures together teach that 
the business of inquirers is to wait upon Nature, to 
take what she gives, and make the best they can of 
it, and not disown her because they cannet get from 
her what they have predetermined. Strongly as | 
was impressed by this, when reading about Alexis, 
from week to week last spring, I still needed a lesson 
myself,—a rebuke or two such as our somnambule has 
more than once given us here. As soon as her power 
of indicating and prescribing for disease was quite 
clear to us, we were naturally anxious to obtain 
replies to a few questions of practical importance. 
We expressed, I hope, no impatience at the often 
repeated, “ I'll try to see: but I can’t make it out 
yet.” “I shall not get a sight of that again till 
Thursday.” “It’s all gone :-—it’s all dark,—and I 
shall see no more to-night.” We reminded each 
other of the beauty and value of her truthfulness, 
from which she could not be turned aside, by any 
pressure of our eagerness. But one evening out came 
an expression, which procured us a reproof which will 
not be lost upon us. She was very happy in the 


enjoyment of some of her favourite objects, crying j 


out “ Here come the lights! This is a beautiful 
light! It is the quiet, steady, silent light!” And 
then she described other kinds, and lastly one leap- 
ing up behind the steady light, and shining like the 
rays of the sun before the sun itself is visible. When 
this rapture had gone on some time, she was asked, 
“What is the use of these lights, if they show us 
nothing of what we want?” In a tone of gentle 
remonstrance, she said earnestly, “Ah!—but you 
must haye patience !” 

And patience comes with experience. We soon 
find that such extraordinary things drop out when 
least expected, and all attempts to govern or lead 
the results and the power are so vain, that we learn 
to wait, and be thankful for what comes. 

The first desire of every witness is to make out what 
the power of the Mesmerist is, and how it acts. J. 
seems to wish to discover these points; and she also 
struggles to convey what she knows upon them. She 
frequently uses the act of mesmerizing another per- 
son, as soon as the sleep becomes deep; and if not 
deep enough to please her, shemesmerizes herself,— 
using manipulations which she can never have wit- 
nessed. Being asked about the nature of the best 
mesmeric efforts, she replied that every power of 
body and mind is used, more or less, in the opera- 
tion ; but that the main thing is to desire strongly the 
effect to be produced. The patient should do the 
same, 

“ People may be cured who do not believe in the 
influence; but much more easily if they do.” 

“ What is the influence ?” 

“It is something which the Mesmerizer throws 
from him; but I cannot say what.” 

And this was all that evening; for she observed, 
(truly) “ It is a few minutes past the half hour; but 
I'll just sleep a few minutes longer.” 

“Shall I wake you then ?” 

“No, thank you; I’ll wake myself.” And she 
woke up accordingly, in four minutes more. Another 





evening, “ Do the minds of the Mesmerist and the 
patient become one ?” 

“Sometimes, but not often.” 

“Ts it then that they taste, feel, &c., the same 
things at the same moment ?” 

oy ” 


“ Will our minds become one ?” 

“T think not.” 

“ What are your chief powers ?” 

“T like to look up, and see spiritual things, I can 
see diseases: and I like to see visions.” 

When asked repeatedly whether she could read 
with her eyes shut, see things behind her, &c., she 
has always replied that she does not like that sort of 
thing, and will not do it:—she likes “ higher things.” 
When asked how she sees them— 

“T see them, not like dreams in common sleep,— 
but things out of other worlds ;—not the things them- 
selves, but impressions of them. They come through 
my brain.” 

“* Mesmerism composes the mind, and separates it 
from the common things of every day.” 

“ Will it hurt your Mesmerist ?” 

“It is good for her. It exercises some powers of 
body and mind, which would otherwise lie dormant. 
It gives her mind occupation, and leads her to search 
into things.” 

“Can the mind hear otherwise than by the ear.” 

“ Not naturally ; but a deaf person can hear the 
Mesmerist, when in the sleep ;—not any body else, 
however.” 

“ How is it that you can see without your eyes?” 

“Ah! that is a curious thing. I have not found 
it out yet.”Again, when she said her time was up, 
but she would sleep ten minutes longer, 

“Shall I leave you, and mesmerize Miss M. ?” 

“No: I should jump about and follow you. I 
feel so queer when you goaway ! The influence goes 
all away.—It does so when you talk with another.” 

“ What is the influence?” &c. &c., as before. 

“T have seena many places since I was mesmerized ; 
but they all go away when I wake. They are like 
a vision,—not a common dream.” 

“Frow do you see these? Does the influence 
separate soul and body!” 

“No: it sets the body to rest ; exalts and elevates 
the thinking powers.” 

When marking, from her attitude and expression 
of countenance, the eagerness of her mind, and vivid- 
ness of her feelings, and when listening to the lively 
or solemn tones of her voice, I have often longed 
that she had a more copious vocabulary. Much has 
probably been lost under the words “queer,” “ beauti- 
ful,” “ something,” “ a thing,” &c., which would have 
been clearly conveyed by an educated person. Yet 
some of her terms have surprised us, from their 
unsuitableness to her ordinary language; and particu- 
larly her understanding and use of some few, now 
almost appropriated by Mesmerism. On one of the 
earliest days of her sleep, before we had learned her 
mesmeric powers and habits, she was asked one 
evening, after a good deal of questioning, 

* Does it tire you to be asked questions ?” 

“ No.” 

* Will it spoil your lucidity ”’ 

“ No."—Whereat I made a dumb sign to ask her 
what “ lucidity” meant. 

“ Brightness,” she instantly answered. 

In the course of the day, her Mesmerist asked her 
carelessly, as if for present convenience, if she could 
tell her the meaning of the word “ lucidity.” 

J. looked surprised, and said, “ I am sure, ma’am, 
I don't know. I don’t think I ever heard the word.” 

When asleep the next day, she was again asked, 

“Does it hurt your lucidity to be asked many 
questions ?” 

“ When not very deep in sleep, it does.”’ 

* What is lucidity ?” 

“ Brightness, clearness, light shining through. I 
told you that yesterday.” 

* Have you looked for the word since ?” 

“ No: and I shall not know it when I am awake.” 

Though usually disdaining to try to read with the 
eyes shut, &c., she has twice-written when desired,— 
(complaining, when her eyes were fast shut, and her 
chair was almost in the dark, that she could not see 
well, meaning that there was too much light,) and 
once she drew a church and a ship, about as well as 
she might have done it with open eyes. She drew 
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the ship in separate parts, saying that she would put 
them together afterwards. In this latter case, her 
eyes were bandaged, as she complained it was so light 
she could not see: and then she complained that the 
pencil given her would not mark, and tried to pull 
out the lead further, not being satisfied till her 
strokes were distinct. 

The only time, I think, that she has spoken of her 
own accord was one evening when she burst into a 
long story of a woman who lived in Tynemouth 200 
years ago, who made “ cataplasms’’ for the feet of a 
lame monk, and cured him; for which act he requited 
her by denouncing her as a witch, and getting her 
ducked in the sea, and otherwise ill-used. 

“ Now,” said she, to her Mesmerist, “ this is the 
way they would have treated you then ; and maybe 
burnt you: but they know better now.” 

She explained that she once read this in a book, 
“and just thought of it.” At another time, she 
informed us that people now think bad things of 
Mesmerism ; but they will understand it better, and 
find what a blessing it is. 

When apologizing for continuing to sleep when 
she knew her appointed time was up, she declared, 

“I am so comfortable and so happy, I thought I 
would sleep five or ten minutes longer; but it is 
supper time; and I have to go to the shop over the 
way. I should frighten people if I burst into the 
street (laughing) with my eyes shut. So I’ll wake 
now.” 

“ First, tell us if your speaking of other things will 
prevent your telling us of diseases.” 

“ No: it is just as it comes ;—they will all come 
round again.”—She awoke directly. 

Nothing is more obscure in our experiment with 
J., and, I believe, in most mesmeric cases, than the 
extent and character of the rapport, on which so 
much depends. At first, J. certainly heard and 
knew nothing of what was going on but from her 
Mesmerist, unless expressly put en rapport with an- 
other by the Mesmerist joining their hands. But, 
on scattered occasions afterwards, she heard sounds 
to which she was insensible in an earlier stage. A 
German piano, playing in the garden, just under the 
window, was unheard by her, on one of the early 
days of her somnambulism; while lately, some music 
in the next house set her suddenly to work to imitate 
all the instruments of an orchestra, and finally the 
bagpipes, which she imitates con amore whenever she 
isin a merry mood. The same music carried her in 
fancy into a ball room ; and we were favoured with 
the whole detail of who was there, and with seeing 
at least, her dancing. On another occasion, she was dis- 
turbed and annoyed by a slight noise over head, saying 
that it thundcred, and then that the house was coming 
down. What is more remarkable,—I have observed, 
of late, the influence of my own mind over her, 
while no rapport is purposely established between 
us, and she certainly hears nothing of what I say. 
Not only has she said things apropos to what I am 
silently thinking ; but, for a succession of evenings, 
she awoke suddenly, and in the midst of eager talk, 
or of deep sleep with her eyes closed,—I being be- 
hind her chair,—on my pointing to the watch, or 
merely thinking determinately that it was time she 
was awake. As for her being awakened by the silent 
will of her Mesmerist, that is an experience so 
common, an effect so invariable, that we hardly think 
of recording it; but that she should ever, however 
irregularly, wake, for a succession of evenings, at the 
will of one not consciously en rapport with her, seems 
worthy of note, as unusual in mesmeric experiments. 

Another incident is note-worthy in this connexion. 
A gentleman was here one evening, who was invited 
in all good faith, on his declaration that he had read 
all that had been written on Mesmerism, knew all 
about it, and was philosophically curious to witness 
the phenomena. He is the only witness we have had 
who abused the privilege. I was rather surprised to 
see how, being put in communication with J., he 
wrenched her arm, and employed usage which would 
have been crue!ly rovgh in her ordinary state ; but 
I supposed it was because he “ knew all about it,” 
and found that she was insensible to his rudeness; 
and her insensibility was so obvious, that I hardly 
regretted it. At length, however, it became clear 
that his sole idea was (that which is the sole idea of 
so many who cannot conceive of what they cannot 
explain,) of detecting shamming ; and, in pursuance 





of this aim, this gentleman, who “ knew all about 
it,” violated. the first rule of mesmeric practice, by 
suddenly and violently seizing the sleeper’s arm, 
without the intervention of the Mesmerist. J. was 
convulsed and writhed in her chair. At that mo- 
ment, and while supposing himself en rapport with 
her, he shouted out to me that the house was on fire. 
Happily, this brutal assault on her nerves failed en- 
tirely. There was certainly nothing congenial in the 
rapport. She made no attempt to rise from her seat, 
and said nothing,—clearly heard nothing ; and when 
asked what -had frightened her, said something cold 
had got hold of her. Cold indeed! and very hard 
too! 

One singular evidence of rapport between J. and 
her Mesmerist I have witnessed under such unexcep- 
tionable circumstances as to be absolutely sure of it. 
When J. was dancing, and taking this room for a 
ball-room, she took her Mesmerist for her partner, 
allowed herself to be conducted to a seat, &c., 
assuming a ball-room air, which was amusing enough 
in one with her eyes sealed up, as motionless as if 
they were never again to open. Being offered re- 
freshment, she chose some mesmerized water, a glass 
of which was on the table, prepared for me. It 
seemed to exhilarate her, and she expressed great 
relish of the “refreshment.” It struck us that we 
would try, another evening, whether her Mesmerist’s 
will could affect her sense of taste. In her absence, 
we agreed that the water should be silently willed to 
be sherry the next night. To make the experiment 
as clear as possible, the water was first offered to her, 
and a little of it drank as water. Then the rest was, 
while still in her hands, silently willed to be sherry ; 
she drank it off,—half a tumbler full—declared it 
very good ; but, presently, that it made her tipsy. 
What was it? “ Wine—white wine.” And she be- 
came exceedingly merry and voluble, but refused to 
rise from her chair, or dance any more, or go down 
stairs, for she could not walk steady, and should fall 
and spoil her face, and moreover frighten them all 
helow. I afterwards asked her Mesmerist to let it 
be porter the next night. J. knew nothing of porter, 
it seems, but called her refreshment “ a nasty sort of 
beer.” Of late she has ceased to know and tell the 
time,—* can’t see the clock-face,” as she declares. 
The greatest aptitude at present seems to be for 
being affected by metals, and for the singular muscu- 
lar rigidity producible in the mesmeric sleep. 

When her arms or hands are locked in this rigidity, 
no force used by any gentleman who has seen the 
case can separate them; and in her waking state 
she has certainly no such muscular force as could 
resist what has been ineffectually used in her sleeping 
state. The rigid limbs then appear like logs of 
wood, which might be broken, but not bent; but 
a breath from her Mesmerist on what is called by 
some phrenologists the muscular organ, causes the 
muscles to relax, the fingers to unclose, and the limbs 
to fall into the attitude of sleep. During these 
changes, the placid sleeping face seems not to belong 
to the owner of the distorted and rigid limbs, till 
these last slide into their natural positions, and restore 
the apparent harmony. 

Not less curious is it to see her inextricable gripe 
of the steel snuffers, or the poker, detached by a silent 
touch of the steel with gold. When no force can 
wrench or draw the suuffers from her grasp, a gold 
pencil-case or a sovereign stealthily made to touch 
the point of the snuffers, causes the fingers to unclasp, 
and the hands to fall. We have often put a gold 
watch into her hands, and, when the gripe is firm, 
her mesmerist winds the gold chain round something 
of steel. In a minute or less occurs the relaxation 
of the fingers, and the watch is dropped into the hand 
held beneath. While grasping these metals she 
sometimes complains that they have burnt her. 

She is now also becoming subject to the numbness, 
the kind of insensibility which has already been proved 
such a blessing to sufferers under severe pain, whether 
of surgical operations or disease. It seems as if she 
were going the whole round of phenomena. Where 
it will end time must show ; meanwhile, we have the 
pleasure of seeing her in continually improving health, 
and so sensible of the blessing as to be anxious to 
impart the knowledge and experience of it to others. 

I have said nothing of Phrenology in connexion 
with Mesmerism, though it is thought by those who 
understand both better than I do, that they are hardly 


separable. Ihave no other reason for speaking of 
Mesmerism by itself than that I am not qualified to give 
any facts or opinions on phrenological phenomena 
induced by Mesmerism. The only fact I have wit. 
nessed (probably because we do not know how to 
look for evidence) in the course of our experiment 
was amusing enough, but too isolated to base any 
statement on. J. appeared one day to be thrown 
into a paroxysm of order, when that organ was the 
part mesmerized. She was almost in a frenzy of 
trouble that she could not make two pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs lie fat and measure the same size; and the 
passion with which she arranged everything that lay 
a-wry was such as is certainly never seen in any wak- 
ing person. This fit of order was curious and striking 
as far as it went ; and this isall I am at present quali- 
fied to say. 

We note that J. can tell nothing concerning any 
stranger; and that her insight appears clear in pro- 
portion as her affections are interested. We have 
tried her clairvoyance, by agreement with friends at 
a distance, strangers to her, and have failed, as we 
deserved. I hope we shall have the wisdom and 
self-command henceforth to prescribe nothing to a 
power so obscure, and, at present, beyond our dic- 
tation. We can summon and dismiss it, and may 
therefgre contemplate it without fear. But we have 
no power over the nature of its manifestations. Our 
business, therefore, is humbly and patiently to wait 
for them: and, when obtained, diligently to use our 
reason in the study of them. 

Harriet Martineau, 
(To be continued.) 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Brussels, Dee. 3. 

I perceive that my communication respecting the 
wood-cut of 1418, has elicited some observations 
from a correspondent in London, to which it may 
be desirable briefly to reply. The facts of the case 
are, as I before stated them. The date of 1418, 
and the manner in which it was discovered remove 
all idea of deception. It was found pasted on the 
lid of an old coffer containing the archives of the 
former ‘‘ Grand Conseil” of Malines, and, without 
passing through the hands of a dealer or agent, was 
immediately bought by M. de Reiffenberg. It is 
only necessary to see the engraving to be assured 
of its authenticity ;* but as you cannot have this 
advantage in England, the incredulous must be 
content with a fac-simile, which is now in the course 
of preparation, and of which I hope to be able very 
shortly to forward you a copy. 

No one affirms that this wood-cnt is of Belgian 
origin, though every presumption is in favour of 
such an opinion, as it closely resembles the drawing 
of the Belgico-Colognese school, and the place in 
which it was discovered tends in a great degree to 
confirm the belief. With regard to the complica- 
tion of the subject, if that is held to be an objection 
in the infancy of an art, it only proves, at most, 
that this effort was not the first that was made. 
The St. Christopher of 1423 shows some complica- 
tion also, as well as the cuts of the Biblia pauperum, 
but as your correspondent wishes to assign so early 
a date as 1400, his theory must admit that the 
artists of these latter works were inferior in compo- 
sition to the author of the wood-cut of 1418, or 
more timidly imitated the miniatures of the period 
which they sought in the new disovery to emulate. 

The employment of the word “ plate,” instead of 
“block,” in my last communication, was a mere 
inadvertence, which escaped me in the haste of 
writing. The teror of all my observations made it 
sufficiently apparent that I spoke of wood engrav- 
ing. The printer substituted the wood ‘‘ Genouse 
for “ Gravure.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. : 

Our advertising columns of last week contained an 
announcement of an amateur’s desire to promote the 
arts, and also to encourage “the authors of those 
useful inventions which add so much to the daily 
comforts of life,” in the very liberal form of a list of 
prizes proposed to be given by himself, on certain 
conditions, for which the candidates are referred to 

* Since the Baron de Reiffenberg made the acquisition 








of the print for 500fr. a connoisseur has offered 2,000fr. for 
it. 
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the secretary of the Society of Arts. These prizes 
jnclude one of 1002. (or a gold goblet, with an in- 
gcription) for the best historical painting, from an 
original design, two of 50/. respectively (or, in the 
first case, a silver tea service, and in the second a 
silver goblet) for the best landscape painting, and for 
the best design for a public building, suitable for a 
grand annual exhibition of the products of national 
industry ; one of 302. (or a silver tea-urn) ; one of 
201. (or a silver waiter) ; one of 151, and another of | 
101. (or, in each case, a gold medal); and five of 51. 
(or a silver medal) each, to the authors of the most 
useful inventions of the years 1842, 1843, and 1844, 
patented or not,in the order of their recognized 
respective usefulness. This, it must be admitted, is 
a very pleasant instance in an age when the patron- 
age of Art is too generally one of the egotisms of an 
earnest and disinterested devotion to its cause, and 
is well worth holding up for its example, rather than 
for its adaptation to the generous end which it has in 
view. 1002. as the price of, or an incitement to, a 
great historical painting, the lover of Art should have 
known, and Mr. Whishaw might have told him, is a 
sum utterly inadequate, and could only call into the 
field of competition the inferior orders of talent, if, 
indeed, it could summon any to the labour and 
thought and time needful for the handling of an his- 
torical picture. But though, therefore, a prize like 
this can have no direct and positive action upon art— 
need not expect to influence production—it may 
serve it indirectly, and in a lower degree (as all ser- 
vice to the artist does), by enabling the successful 
painter already engaged in a work of the kind to 
await more patiently his tardy reward, or eking out 
for him an inadequate price. The same remarks 
apply to the prize proposed for landscape painting ; 
but, as we have said, the entire offer is one of indi- 
vidual munificence, worthy of imitation, and suggest- 
ing the conviction, that ifthe City of Art had ten such 
righteous persons where she has one, great things 
might be effected for her restoration and embellish- 
ment. 

The opening of the Syro-Egyptian Society was 
held on Tuesday Evening last,at their rooms in Mor- 
timer Street, Cavendish Square. The walls were 
decorated with coloured drawings, by Mr. Charles 
Warren, from sketches taken on the spot by Dr. Holt 
Yates, of some of the most remarkable places in 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. Dr. Lee, who pre- 
sided, adverted to the general objects of the society 
[see ante, p. 883], and stated, that in furtherance of 
the object of the Society, the Council had entered into 
correspondence with gentlemen in all parts of the 
East ; that several valuable communications had been 
received; that upwards of seventy members had 
inrolled their names, including many distinguished 
travellers, and oriental scholars, such as Profs. Grote- 
fend, Lassen, Bournouf, Koeppen, Lepsius, the vener- 
able Archdeacon Robinson, the Rev. Samuel Lee, 
Professor of Hebrew, and the Rev. Thomas Jarrett, 
Professor of Arabic, at Cambridge, the Rev. Drs. 
Renouard and Hincks,and Messrs. Ainsworth, Floyd, 
and Campbell, late members of the Euphrates Expe- 
dition. He stated that it was not contemplated 
originally that the Society should be more than a 
private association of those interested in Syro-Egyp- 
tian history and remains; but that in consequence of 
the facilities now afforded to travellers, so great an 
interest had been evinced in the plans and objects of 
the society, that it was deemed advisable to open the 
doors to all who take pleasure in observing the 





appreciated the benefits they had experienced, this 
would be an efficient means of forming more friendly 
relations with that country. 


They manage matters strangely at the Society of 
Antiquaries ; and, if we are to judge by the many 
angry letters we receive, as little to the satisfaction 
of the more intelligent members, as of the public. 
On Thursday, the 28th, the Society voted Mr. Carlisle, 
one of the secretaries, ‘ree hundred pounds for making 
an index to the later volumes of the Archzologia! 
Dr. Henderson and others opposed the grant, as 
being beyond all reason exorbitant. The volume is 
a thin quarto of about 300 pages in double 
columns; the type large and the lines wide apart ; 
and it was stated that had the Council employed a 
person to compile it, the cost would have been about 
25/.! Many members who are rarely or never pre- 
sent at the meetings of the Society, attended on this 
occasion, but, upon a ballot being taken, there were 
only 23 noes to 37 ayes. 


By the reports of a meeting held on Monday 
last at Willis’s Rooms on behalf of the Society 
for the Protection and Employment of Dis- 
tressed Needlewomen, we perceive that the com- 
mittee, abandoning all plans which (like the pro- 
posal for assembling the sempstresses in large build- 
ings in the nature of factories) invaded the feelings 
and habits of home, have been enabled to secure to 
975 women of good character, recommended from the 
institution, independently of those to whom work 
had been furnished, a minimum of 9s, per week, in 
conjunction with moderate hours of work. Slender 
as this provision may seem, it is positive luxury to 
those whose toil of sixteen or eighteen hours could 
not insure the half; and the committee report that 
many are the instances which have come before them 
of persons in the last stage of distress and misery 
whom it has rescued from starvation and disgrace. 
The painful part of the report is, that the committee 
have been unable to adopt more than one-third of 
the applications which have been made to the in- 
stitution by respectable unemployed women ; and, in 
the face of a winter already showing signs of unusual 
severity, they have only 35/. in hand. With the 
assistance of the benevolent, they express their 
conviction, founded on what has been already done, 
that they could effect the rescue of this helpless class 
throughout the whole of the metropolis, There 
never was an appeal to the generous which should 
seem more certain of success than this. It can only 
need stating to our countrywomen. But we earnestly 
trust, that when the funds of this institution shall be 
ample, it will not be too severe in the application of 
that word “respectable,” which we see is used just 
now with much emphasis, remembering how much 
of the sin which the world condemns, its cruelty hasen- 
gendered, and that the help which may now aid largely 
the work of repentance would, in many cases, had it 
come earlier, have saved from shame. An institution 
like this should be emphatically one of redemption ; 
and to add the weight of its exclusion to all that many 
of these friendless creatures have already had to 
suffer, would be a cruelty more cold and bitter than 
all the rest. With limited funds the selection is 
necessary, and its principle the right one. 

The ladies of Marosvasarchely, in Hungary, have 
entered into an association for putting down excessive 
luxury of dress ;—one of whose statutes forbids the 
purchasing of any article of foreign manufacture. 
Prizes have been awarded to those members who 


should be glad to find that his services have been 
recognized. 

Lord Brougham, according to the Semaphore de 
Marseilles, is engaged at his villa, near Cannes, “ in 
correcting the proof sheets of a work on the French 
Revolution, which appears to be very extensive, and 
will be published on the return of the noble lord to 
London, in the course of next February.”"—We also 
learn from the same city, that M. Lebas, member of 
the Institute, has arrived there, after fulfilling his 
scientific mission in Greece and Asia Minor; and 
that he has brought home a large number of drawings 
of monuments, and an immense collection of in- 
scriptions, 

The daily papers state that the long-talked about 
Waterloo Medal, which Mr. Pistrucci, of the Royal 
Mint, was commissiofied to execute, will be com- 
pleted in the course of next year,—that is, thirty years 
after the event which it was to commemorate! The 
delay is said to be attributable to some misun der- 
standings between Mr. Pistrucci and the successive 
Masters of the Mint, which have been satisfactorily 
arranged, and Mr. Pistrucci has resumed his labours. 
These dies are five inches and a half in diameter, 
and the different groups engraved upon them contain, 
it is said, no less than fifty-four figures. 

A correspondent of the Times sounds a note of 
warning respecting the risk to which the Cartoons are 
exposed, which cannot be too soon attended to. The 
building in which such treasures of art are preserved 
should be placed beyond the chance or the possibility 
of fire.—* Some days since,a person passing through 
the gallery in which they are placed observed a 
dense smoke to pervade the apartment, proceeding 
apparently from the wainscotted partition behind the 
Cartoons. An alarm was given, the wainscot was 
torn down, and it was discovered that a beam in the 
wall, communicating with the flue of a copper 
chimney, was, if not in a state of flame, at all events 
so much ignited as to have endangered the Palace, if 
it had not been discovered in that opportune, though 
accidental manner. Upon further inquiry, it was 
ascertained that the persons who enjoy, through her 
Majesty’s favour, apartments in that wing cf the 
Palace, had established a copper immediately under 
the gallery containing the Cartoons, and that they 
were indulging in the luxury of a large wash at the 
very time that the smoke from their chimney gave 
indications of fire beneath.” 

The Paris papers report the death, at the 
age of fifty-four, of one of the most popular of 
French actresses, Mademoiselle Pauline, the “ little 
Mars” of Potier, and the delight of the Variétés.— 
The various plans which have been suggested and 
discussed for the future location of the Bibliotheque 
Royale of Paris have, it is said, finally ended, so far 
as the Ministers are concerne@, in the selection of a 
site on the Place Saint-Sulpice. The decision is, 
however, very seriously combated by various inter- 
ests; and the Chambers will have to decide between 
this favourite plan of M. Villemain, and M. Dumon’s 
predilection for the Quai Malaquais,—where the vast 
site of the Hotel Palaprat offers itself for the purpose, 
and where the new building would command the 
river and face the Louvre.—From the same capital, 
we are told that M. Ampere, of the Institute, is about 
to make a journey into Egypt—where he will spend 
the winter in the continued prosecution of his studies 
| on hieroglyphics; and that Government has appointed 
| a draftsman to accompany him. M. Charles d’Ochoa, 
| whom the Minister had sent to India, in search of 





changes which are now going on in the East—to | have spent least on clothing during the past season ; | manuscripts, in the sacred and vulgar tongues, has 


establish lectures and conversazione, and to admit | 
ladies as well as gentlemen. The Hon. Secretary, Dr. 
Holt Yates, then delivered an introductory address, | 
inwhich he gave a sketch of the history of those | 
countries, their religion, monuments, hieroglyphics, | 
& summary account of the Euphrates Expedition, | 
and pointed out the importance of promoting educa- 
tion among the natives, and of establishing medical 
practitioners in Syria and Egypt. He mentioned | 
that a hospital had lately been opened at Damascus, | 


and it is well observed that, if a curious emulation 
like this continues, the prize of excellence will, ere 
long, be carried off by her who like the lady, in the 
Chute d'un Ange, shall make herself a complete gar- 
ment of her own hair. Certainly the consequences 
of such an association, pushed to these extremes, are 
likely to be more favourable to the pockets than in 
any sense to the habits of the Hungarian ladies. 


Government has, we see, recognized the claims of 
the unfortunate Col. Stoddart on his country, by the 


| returned to France, with, it is said, a valuable collec- 

| tion—and, an Indian princess, to whom he is about 

to be united by a European marriage. According to 
the same authority, Von Raumer has returned from 
his visit to the United States, and the public are 
likely soon to see the literary results. A political 

mission, having for its object a commercial treaty, is 

| said to have been added, by the Government, to his 
own personal inducements for this excursion. 

| The German papers furnish several bits of gossip 


under British auspices, and had received the sanction grant to the Misses Stoddart of a pension of 150/—A | worthy of note. The Augsburg Gazette has deter- 
and co-operation of all the authorities; that 2,500 | report is also current which, we heartily hope, may | mined to remove its establishment bodily from that 
patients had been relieved there during the last four | prove true, that Mr. Thomas Hood has been placed | town to Stuttgard—to the great loss at once of the 


months, and that a course of medical lectures (the 
first, perhaps, ever delivered in Syria) had been com- | 
menced by Dr. Jas. B. Thompson, on the Ist of 
October ldst ; adding, that as the inhabitants fully | 


on the Civil List fund for a pension ; he who with 
failing health has done so much to improve the con- 
dition of the humble labourer, deserves some con- 
sideration for himself as a literary veteran, and we 


| place and the post-office revenue—driven into Prussia 
| by the illiberality of the Bavarian censorship. The 
paper will appear at Stuttgard (under the old name, 
we suppose) on the Ist of January next.—On the 
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llth ult., the anniversary of the birth of the poet 
Schiller was celebrated in many towns of Germany, 
Leipsic in particular, from which place a numerous 
assemblage betook themselves to Gohli, a charming 
village near the town, where Schiller, at twenty years 
of age, composed his magnificent song, ‘Au die 
Freude.’ The small house in which the poet fora 
short time resided has been converted into a monu- 
ment, and bears the name of * Schiller’s Hauschen.’ 
On the 14th, the town of Bayreuth celebrated the 
anniversary of the birth of Jean Paul Richter. 





GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
WILL BE SHORTLY CLOSED. The TWO PICTURES now ex_ 
hibiting represent the Interior of the Abbey Church of St. Quen, a 
Rouen; and an Exterior View of the Cathedral of Notre Dame at 
Paris. Both Pictures are painted by M. Renoux, and exhibit various 
novel effects of light and shade.—Open from Ten till Four. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The PROTEO- 
SCOPE, a new apparatus for exhibiting OPAQUE OBJECTS in 
Nature and Ait, showing continued novelties. The PHYSIOSCOPE, 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, DIVING BELL and DIVER, 
DISSOLVING VIEWS, &c. &e. Dr. RYAN’S LECTURE daily, 
and in the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. Professor 
BACHHOFFNER’S varied Lectures abound in interesting experi- 
ments. Admission, 1s., Schools Half-Price.—A new edition of the 
CATALOGUE, containing 300 additional Works of Art, &c., since 
the last revisal, is just published, price 1s. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





Royat Soctety.—At the Anniversary Meeting 
on Saturday last, the Royal Gold Medals were 
awarded to George Boole, Esq. of Lincoln, fora paper 
entitled, ‘On a New Method in Analysis ;’ and to 
Dr. Andrews, of Belfast, for a paper, ‘On the Ther- 
mal changes of Basic Substitutions,’ and the Gold 
Copley Medal to Prof. Matteueci, of Pisa, for 
his researches in Animal Electricity. The Duke 
of Hamilton was elected a Trustee of the Soane 
Museum, on the part of the Society. The following 
were elected as the Officers and Council of the 
Society for the ensuing year:—Presipent—The 
Marquis of Northampton. TReasureR—Sir J. W. 
Lubbock, Bart. Secrerarres—P. M. Roget, M.D. ; 
8. H. Christie, Esq. Forrrgn Secrerary—J. F. 
Daniell, Esq. Orner Members or THE CouncIL— 
J. Bostock, M.D.; W. Bowman, Esq.; I. K. Bru- 
nel, Esq.; Rev. W. Buckland ; Sir W. Burnett, M.D. ; 
G. Dollond, Esq. ; Very Rev. Dean of Ely; 'T. Gra- 
ham, Esq.; R. I. Murchison Esq. ; R. Owen, Esq. ; 
Sir J. C. Ross, Capt. R.N.; J. F. Royle, M.D.; W. 
Sharpey, M.D.; J. Taylor, Esq.; Rev. R. Walker ; 
and Lord Wrottesley. [The gentlemen whose names 
are printed in italics were not Members of the last 
Council. ] 





Geotoaicat Socitery.—Nov. 20.—The President, 
Mr. Warburton, in the chair.—A paper was read *On 
the Geology of Gibraltar,” by J. Smith, Esq., of 
Jordan Hill. The great rocky masses terminating 
Europe on the S.W. and Africa on the N.W., and 
cut through by the Straits of Gibraltar, consist of 
silicious sandstones, associated with limestone, chert, 
shale and coal, all apparently of the oolitiv forma- 
tion. The Gibraltar limestone contains casts of 
Terebratula fimbria and T. concinna, species found in 
Britain in the lower oolite. The covering of the 
older rocks consists of soil, river alluvium, post- 
tertiary marine sands, and local patches of diluvium. 
Wherever the covering is removed, the surface of 
the rock beneath is seen to be waterworn. The rock 
of Gibraltar is 1470 feet high. The southern ex- 
tremity is marked by a triple series of terraces and 
inland cliffs, formed by the sea at former levels. Its 
northern terminates in a perpendicular cliff. The 
elevated part is divided into three distinct eminences, 
the effects of different local upheavals. The northern 
of these (the rock gun) does not appear to have un- 
dergone any derangement in its stratification since 
its first upheaval, although it must have been sub- 
jected to many elevations and depressions of level. 
Its older beds (those of the limestone) dip west at an 
angle of 20°, and those formed since the elevation are 
horizonial, remaining in their natural position. In 
this state tiie whole of the rock must have remained 
fora lengthened period, until a second upheaval broke 
it across, leaving the northern portion in its original 
position, but lifting the whole of the southern 20° 
more, so that its beds, which formerly dipped 20° west, 
now dip 40°; and the fresh deposits, formerly hori- 
zontal, 20°. On these deposits, others, formed after 
the upheaval, rest unconformably. A third upheaval 
in the same direction, but still further to the south, 





lifted the rock there about 20° more, leaving the 
northern and middle hills in their former position, but 
inclining the southern 60°. Thus we have four dis- 
tinct epochs; of the deposits formed during each we 
have remains, and at Martin’s Cave the whole may be 
seen in juxtaposition. Immediately under O’Hara’s 
tower, the highest peak, the inclination of the beds to 
the west is nearly 80°; and a short way to the south 
of it, they are vertical. Under this point there is, 
at the height of about 50 feet, sloping inwards 11°, 
beds of sandstone in a sea-worn cave, proving at least 
one other disturbance in addition. Subsequent to 
these great disturbing changes, there occurred a series 
of elevations and depressions, indicated by mixed 
beaches and sea-bottoms at different levels and by the 
surface of the reck perforated by lithodomi and sea- 
worn to the very summit, indicating that the amount 
of change of level in these comparatively modern 
times —for the fossils in these deposits are in 
every case identical with species now living in the 
neighbouring seas—exceeded the height of the moun- 
tain, or 1470 feet. There are evidences, also, of 
a series of movements of depression. All these 
changes must have preceded the historical period, as 
previous to the last change, Gibraltar must have been 
an island, of which there is no record; the most 
ancient accounts describing it as it isnow. The up- 
heaving forces must have been deep-seated, as there 
are no erupted igneous rocks near. 





Linnean Society.—Nov.—R. Brown, Esq., in 
the chair.— A Report was presented by Mr. A, 
Price,‘ On the Timber-trees of Norfolk-Island,’accom- 
panied with twenty specimens of woods. Some of 
these] had a beautiful appearance.—A paper was 
read from Mr. Griffiths,‘ On the Developement of the 
Ovulum in a species of Osyris, in which he found 
that, like that of Santalum album, there was no cell 
or body in the sac of the embryo independent of 
the pollen tube.—A second paper was also read ‘On 
the Developement of the Ovulum in two species of 
Avicennia..—-Mr. Ralph exhibited a new species of 
the Linnean genus Bruchus, from Bombay, which 
was found inhabiting the seed of a leguminous plant, 





Entomo.ocicat Society.—Oct.—Various insects, 
recently captured, were exhibited by different mem- 
bers, including Serropalpus striatus, a genus of beetles, 
and Tortrix rutilana, a species of moth, both new to 
Britain. Extracts of letters from Col. Hearsey and 
Capt. Boys, containing observations on the habits of 
different Indian insects, and from Dr, Cantor on the 
insects of Prince of Wales's Island, were read. The 
President exhibited a number of specimens of British 
butterflies which he had subjected to a series of 
experiments, by which he had determined that lepido- 
pterous insects possess the power of re-producing 
their limbs, when injured or cut off in the caterpillar 
state. Mr. H. Goodsir also exhibited drawings, and 
gave an account of the experiments which he had 
executed in order to illustrate the powers which the 
crustacea possess of reproducing their limbs, 

Nov.—Mr. Weaver exhibited lepidopterous insects 
from Scotland, including Hipparchia melampus, butter- 
fly, and several moths, now first discovered to be indi- 
genous to thiscountry. Mr, E. Doubleday exhibited 
specimens of a new American species of Saturnia, al- 
lied to S. promethea, and also a new species of moth of 
great beauty, specimens of which had been captured 
in the London Docks, supposed to have been im- 
ported in cargoes of mahogany. Extracts were read 
from a letter from Capt. Hutton, giving an account 
of several new species of silk-worm moths discovered 
by him in the interior of India; one nearly related 
to the common species, and feeding, like it, on the 
mulberry, and another of much larger size, which 
forms a silk like that of the Tusseh moth. A me- 
moir by the Rev. F. W. Hope on the locusts of India 
was read, accompanied by sketches of several species, 
made in India by Lieut. Edwardes, Also a descrip- 
tion, by Mr. Westwood, of a new exotic genus of 
Hemipterous insecis.. 





Erunoocicat Society.—Nov, 27.—Rear-Admi- 
ral Sir Charles Malcolm, President, in the chair.— 
The paper read was a memoir by Chevalier Schom- 
burgk, on the tribes inhabitingGuiana. Their united 
numbers amount only to 6,850. The Atorias are nearly 
extinct, and the Maopytians number only 14 men, 11 
women, 8 boys, and 6 girls. The form of the Guiana 





ee) 


native hut marks the tribe by which it is raised, and 
while that of the Warrau, Arrawaak, and Carrib is q 
mere shed, the houses of the Macusis and Wapisianag 
are frequently built of mud, surmounted by a roof of 
a pointed form, of almost Eastern character, and 
thatched with palm leaves. Each tribe has its own 
hunting ground, and each family its own plantation, 
The natives of Guiana, while yet infants, are betroth- 
ed ; and the youthful lord is bound, as soon as he is 
able, to assist the family of his intended until she 
becomes his wife. The naming the child devolves 
upon the Piaiman, or conjuror, who performs certain 
mystic ceremonies in a dark hut on the occasion, 
the duration of them depending upon the amount of 
the fee which is presented to him. On verging from 
childhood, the youth are subjected to severe trials: 
the boys, asa test of their courage, are put intoa bag 
with stinging ants, or are lacerated about their breasts 
with the teeth of the wild hog or the beak of the 
toucan. The girls are deprived of their long hair, 
and then slung in their hammock over an incessant 
smoky fire, an ordeal which frequently costs them 
their life. Characteristic drawings by Mr. Goodall, 
the artist to the expedition, ornamented the walls of 
the room, and there was a living illustration in the 
person of a Macusi. 

Sociery or Anrs.—Nov. 27.—W. Pole, Esq, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read a paper, by 
Mr. R. Davison, ‘ On the manufacture of Casks, more 
particularly those used by brewers; with remarks on 
the methods adopted for cleansing and purifying such 
Casks.’ In some establishments in London, there 
are not fewer than from 70 to 80,000 casks used ; and 
in the United Kingdom, for public brewing alone, 
about 2,600,000 casks: the subject, therefore, of 
keeping such vessels in fit and proper condition be- 
comes one of importance. The new process invented 
by Messrs. Davison and Symington includes—Ist, a 
new method of making casks; 2ndly, a new method 
of cleansing casks by machinery ; and Srdly, a new 
method of purifying casks. Ist, for making casks :— 
New wood containing the vegetable juices is to be used, 
8o that the staves may easily be bent to the required 
curvature without cracking or otherwise injuring 
them. After being thus bent and set up with tempo- 
rary hoops to the required form, they are to be sub- 
jected toa rapid current of heated air, until the wood 
has given off all its natural sap and other aqueous 
matters; thus the staves will become denser and 
harder, all the fibres being brought closer together. 
The heads are prepared in a similar manner, and the 
casks are then finished off. The cleansing process is 
performed by machinery, which consists of two frames 
made of iron, one revolving inside the other; the 
inner may be termed a cradle, in which'the cask is 
secured by means of a chain leverand catch; motion 
being given to the outer frame either by hand or 
engine power, causes the inner one to revolve ina 
contrary direction, which is accomplished by an ex- 
centric next the axis of the outer frame, and to which 
is connected a set of jointed rods communicating with 
a ratchet which is fixed in the axis of the inner 
frame. The action is thus: for every turn the outer 
frame makes in the direction of its length, the inner 
one, which contains the cask, moves at right angles 
with the other frame, a distance equal to one tooth 
of the ratchet, or one-twentieth of the circumference 
of the cask ; in this way, by the time the outer frame 
with the cask has made twenty revolutions, end over 
end, the inner frame has moved the cask round only 
once sideways. Thus by means of a chain of pecu- 
liar construction attached to a plug suited to the 
bung-hole,which is in the first instance inserted in the 
cask, together with two or three gallons of hot water, 
every inch of surface of the cask becomes acted upon 
and freed from all adhering matter in a very short 
time. The new mode of purifying casks is, first, to 
cleanse the inside thoroughly from all extraneous 
matter, afterwards to subject them to slow or moist 
steam for about twenty minutes or not exceeding half 
an hour, and immediately afterwards, whilst the cask 
is yet warm, to remove it to the hot-air nozzle; this 
very quickly drives out, not only the vapour inside 
the cask, but in the course of ten minutes exhausts 
even the pores of the wood of every watery particle, 
which may be known by applying a mirror or other 
polished surface to the tap-hole,—and this without im 


the least deteriorating or shrinking the.cask. Tie 
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temperature of the air found most beneficial for 
this purpose is from 350 to 400 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and the speed should not be less than 100 feet per 
second, Mouldy casks thus cleansed and purified are 
found not to exceed (including engine power and 
every other expense) a penny three farthings each, 
whereas casks that are unheaded, scrubbed, and again 
re-headed (leaving out any expense for purifying) 
seldom cost less than 6d., but more generally from 
$d. to 10d. 

The next paper was by Mr. Higgs, on his plan of 
collecting the contents of the London Sewers. This 
he proposes to effect in the following manner:— 
Three parallel tanks or reservoirs are to be formed 
at convenient stations throughout the metropolis, at 
levels sufficiently low to receive the contents of the 
sewers: each of these tanks is to be furnished with 
a gate, somewhat resembling a flood-gate. Into one 
of these reservoirs the soil is to be allowed to enter 
until completely filled ; the gate is then to be closed, 
and the matter allowed to settle for one tide. In 
order to precipitate the phosphates, &c , hydriate of 
lime is to be spread evenly over the surface, by means 
of a hopper-formed waggon running to and fro on 
a moveable railway placed over the reservoir. The 
precipitation having been effected, the comparatively 
pure water is to be let off or drawn off, and the valu- 
able residue removed. In the meantime, the second 
reservoir will be filled, and the process repeated.— 
The Secretary laid before the Society specimens from 
Mr. Joseph Woods of the new method of taking off 
any number of copies of letter- press printing, wood- 
cuts, or written documents, without the use of type. 





MEETINGS FOR TIE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sat. Asiatic Society, 2, P.M. 
Mon. Geographical Society, half-past 8. 
— Medico-Chirurgical Society, half-past 8. 
Tvrs. Zoological Society, half-past 8.—Scientific Business. 
Wep. Literary Fund, 3. 
= Society of Arts, 8.—‘ On an Improvement in the Manufacture 
of Dead Eyes.’—*Onthe Kamptulicon Life Boat,’ by Lieut. 
G. Walter.—‘ On the Hydraulic Ram,’ by F. Roe; and ‘On 
the Earthenware Manufacture of the Mexicans,’ by Dr. 
Thompson. 
- Microscopical Society, 8. 
= Ethnological Society, 8. 
Tur. Royal Society, half-part 8. 
— Royal Academy.—Anatomy. 
Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
—  Medico-Botanical Society, 8. 
Fri. Astronomical Society, 8. 
- Philological Society, 8. 





PINE ARTS 


Fresco Decorations and Stuccoes of Churches and 
Palaces in Italy during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries. PartsI.and1I. Forty-six Plates, and 
Descriptions by L. Gruner. With an Essay on 
Arabesques, by M. Hittorff. Murray; P. Col- 
naghi, &e. 

Never was publication better timed than this; the 

Decorative Arts being now in vast demand, both pub- 

licand domestic. There is no more opportune occa- 

sion for the enterprises of individual sagacity than 
when some national mania prevails which it may 
turn to profit ; and we laud the bold vigilance that 
takes fair advantage of the present “fine frenzy” 
about antique ornamentations quite as much as we 
do the said noble rage itself. Let us hope both parties 
will benefit ;—we are sure both should. Numerous 
specimens of those exquisite arabesques scattered by 

Raffael, Giulio Romano, and other frescanti, with 

such graceful, if at times over-luxuriant, profusion 

throughout their land of arcades and loggias, the 
volume before us exhibits in splendid miniature. 

Certain, perhaps many, among the details will be too 

small for practical use; but the principles pervading, 

governing, consolidating all parts, and giving even 
the minuter a value when viewed collectively, make 
themselves manifest enough to eyes which can 
comprehend their subtle ordonnance. Being, it 
appears, “dedicated, by special permission, to his 

Royal Highness Prince Albert, President, and to the 

Members of the Royal Commission on the Fine Arts,” 

we must suppose the volume a kind of candidate- 

work received from the Engravers’ class; who thus 
contribute their artistic or sub-artistic suggestions, 
after their indirect fashion, towards the prospective 


’ embellishment of the new senate-houses: a lawful, 


indeed very desirable co-operation. Whether designs 


inthe Italian style, as most of these are, how free 


and fantastical soever their trellis-like intrecciatura 
often approves itself, have elasticity of character 
enough to fraternize with the Gothic spirit, with the 


. 





extravagance and apparent unruliness of its decora- 
tive taste, we entertain some doubt. Gothic has its 
own arabesque, its own grottesque (let us propose this 
spelling as preferable to grotesque, because both ra- 
dically right and unambiguous) ; the truth is, Middle- 
Age artists re-discovered them long before Raffael, 
and re-applied them perhaps better. We have just 
mentioned their presumed immethodical nature ; but 
their madness had a method; this self-same “ cut- 
work and crinkle-crankle” which perplexed Evelyn to 
explain, pullulated from the masses themselves, grew 
out of the irregular forms that defined every grand 
profile and dominant feature, were the legitimate off- 
spring of an architectural tendency to multiple details 
and broken surfaces; theseso-called excrescences seem 
part and product of the edifice itself, like wild flowers 
that adorn with their spontaneous growth the crests 
of ancient ruins, be-tuft their rugged sides, and even 
if mere weeds, embroider the spots they clothe in 
richest, though rustic fashion. What else than ara- 
besque or grottesque can we entitle the strange con- 
jucntions of animal figures and foliage, of organized 
and inorganized bodies, represented on corbel-tables 
and string-courses,—displayed by numberless gur- 
goyles, bossages, poppy-heads, finialled peaks and 
crocketted mouldings—by carved misereres, screens, 
shrines, tabernacles, and canopies—those heteroclite 
and hybrid productions of the chisel (exquisite ca- 
prices, beautiful abortions, withal!), where beasts, 
birds, fishes, reptiles, men, monsters, and demons are 
interwoven and interspersed among vegetable and 
sylvan objects as various and incongruous? Deuca- 
lion’s deluge could perhaps have brought them to- 
gether— 
Sylvasque tenent delphines, et altis 
Incursant ramis,— 

yet still had left it for an overflowing fancy to knead 
such adverse elements into one composition: here a 
tiger’s muzzle emerges from the top of a vine-stalk— 
bis tail is a tendril, one fore-paw becomes a cusp, and 
the other incorporates with a portcullis—there a bel- 
dam‘s puckered cheeks make the button of a Tudor 
rose, she leans on two mullions as crutches, and her 
legs are two serpents, which swallow respectively a 
crocket and a bagpipe! Can we entitle such bizarre 
embellishments anything else than sculptural ara- 
besque and grottesque? Call them barbaresque de- 
coration if you will; we care not, so that their true 
nature be understood ; it is the very same in principle 
and in spirit as the walls of Raffael’s loggie and Ti- 
tus’s Baths exhibit. But pictorial arabesque was 
likewise a Gothic invention or re-invention. Painted 
windows of earlier pattern afford frequent examples; 
illuminated MSS. still oftener. These last are veri- 
table treasures of the grottesque art, which we may 
trace up through them, even to the murkiest epoch 
of the Middle Ages. Nothing, however, proves more 
convincingly, that those ages pronounced by most his- 
torians “ Dark” do not deserve this name; their 
night had its numerous magnificent stars, nor did it 
remain long-time moonless ; such exquisite illumin- 
ations as emblazon the well-known Durham Book and 
divers coeval manuscript volumes, reveal the exist- 
ence of a great light, whose beautiful rays stretched 
from Byzantium unto this artistic Thule, Britain. 
Hence the seventh century, when our Hiberno-Saxon 
school of illuminators flourished, began the dawn, not 
the dark era; and thus soon is a distinct pictorial 
arabesque visible among its ornamental productions 
aforesaid.* Their stupendous Initials and Capitals 
are good specimens, the commonest grottesques being 
swan and snake heads affixed to the ribband-like reti- 
culations which swathe the letters themselves, though 
sometimes we see flowers, fruits, and leaves appended 
and wreathed, and their callida junctura quite indis- 
coverable. Ata later period, initials resemble silk- 
worms in cocoons, for the fine confusion of golden 
hair-strokes spun about them, or New Guinea trees 
loaded with minnikin monkeys, or perfect aviaries, so 
full of little birds is their branch-work. Illuminated 
borders, again, from the multitude of winged and 
wingless creatures that swarm amidst their fillagree 
mazes, look like strips of a game preserve or alleys 
of a zoological garden viewed through a microscope ; 
while the very Bibles, as well as the “ Bestiariums,” 





* The term “‘ arabesque” with most authors (M. Hittorf 
for example) often comprises ‘‘ grottesque” also; but we 
shall elsewhere attempt to give them definitions that shall 
keep each clear of the other. Till then we may adopt the 
common abuse of 





enliven, with outlandish animals and domestic, their 
tressured margins; nay, have the sacred text itself 
embroidered with most preposterous and profane 
lusus nature—grotesques, indeed, rather than grot- 
tesques! One laughter-loving demon drives a pig, 
clad in woman’s apparel, on its hinder legs, hell-wards. 
Another marches to the music of his own nose, pro- 
longed into an oboe; a third nondescribable, made 
up of utensils and an ape’s head, performs antics be- 
fitting a morris-dancer. We might particularize far 
less defensible drolleries, but almost every enriched 
church doorway will present examples. The taste 
for omniform design, sculptural and __ pictorial, 
amounted to a passion amongst Gothic artists, 
whether Saxon, Norman, or any else whom we class 
under that name. Even their mural paintings, their 
roof and floor decorations, were often of this charac- 
ter, though the different objects represented were 
kept distinct: shields, banners, emblems and devices, 
knights, saints, stars, scroll and meander patterns, 
were all intermingled, panels, tesserae, and fresco- 
patches, ina kind of concordia discors,—an “admired 
disorder.” Endless variety and novelty are the es- 
sence of Gothic art, and would have led to an ara- 
besque, rude, but harmonious with its surrounding 
and sustaining receptacle, by unavoidable necessity. 
It is altogether beside our purpose to bereave 

Rafiael of his credit as a re-discoverer or regenerator 
of this fanciful and elegant ornamentative art: we 
wish first to show how everywhere similar app.ars 
the human mind under similar demands upon it; how 
fertile and how barren at once it seems to be, seldom 
producing aught new, yet, like the poet’s cottage- 
wife, making old things look almost so, when a less 
pregnant imagination had pronounced them worn out. 
Though we are not just prepared to maintain Solo- 
mon’s paradox, that “ there’s nothing new under the 
sun,” literally, yet interpreted liberally, we would 
declare it a very sober assertion and solid truth, 
Chaucer illustrates it well in his own department :— 

For out of the old fieldis, as men saith, 

Cometh all this new corn from year to year, 

And out of olde bookis in good faith 

Cometh all this new science that men lere ! 

Sanzio, beyond question, was familiar with the 

famous illuminated missals, psalters, &c. at Rome, 
and was hardly tasteless enough to imbibe none of 
their fine, albeit somewhat tramontane, artistic 
spirit. But we may admit Titus’s Baths the chief 
fount of his inspiration, perhaps the sole one of 
which he himself felt conscious. Whence arose this 
spring? whence came Latin arabesque and grottesque ? 
Shall we conjecture from the ancient classical frieze, 
the zoophoros, the animal-bearer, as its name signifies? 
Here were not animals alone represented; fruits, 
foliage, and even manufactured utensils, oftentimes 
made up the relief, oftentimes semi-human figures 
and monster-forms also. Amongst others, the two 
admirable fragments at the Vatican, once it is sup- 
posed parts of the frieze that ran round the Ulpian 
basilica, are bond fide arabesques: certain cupidinous 
vintage-boys, their limbs ending in scrolls of beautiful 
leaf-work, pour out wine to a Chimera, or hold a 
bacchie cup between them embossed with an orgiac 
trio. But this style of heterogeneous contexture and 
commixture displays itself on numberless ancient 
bas-reliefs, large and small, from templar friezes 
down to terra-cotta lamps. We find a strong relish 
about it of Etruscan art; that fantastical, freakish, 
outré character which distinguishes the design pecu- 
liar to Etruscan vases, ludicrous yet elegant, replete 
with grossness and gracefulness, mingling deities, 
demons, men-monsters, and nondescripts together. 
Pure Greek art, perhaps, did not encourage such 
combinations, yet the chimera (made up of three 
animals),the harpy, sphinx, centaur, satyr, and divers 
other mythic monstrosities found favour ; and lighter 
Greek works betray the arabesque spirit in many of 
their ornaments. Doubtless, however, it was impure 
Greek art, or Italian-Greck, like what is seen at 
Pompeii, which, fostered by the wild Etruscan, the 
strange Egyptian, and corrupt Roman taste, led to 
the genuine arabesque ; whither, indeed, tended also 
the Greek frieze from the very first adoption of 
zoological decorations upon it. An erroneous idea 
has obtained footing among both amateurs and 
artists—footing as fixed as if it were ever so well 
supported—that a certain Roman painter, Ludius, 
invented arabesque. The proof, or probable evi- 
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dence? When Vitruvius makes mention of ara- 
besque, he makes none of Ludius; when Pliny 
makes mention of Ludius, he makes none of ara- 
besque.t The latter historian, it is true, describes a 
kind of mural decoration which, he says, this Roman 
first introduced; but his words suggest not even a 
remote allusion to compounded forms or hybrid con- 
junctures ; they simply indicate what we may entitle 
fanciful domestic landscape, distinguished from 
natural and historic.{ Carlo Fea will have it that 


Vitruvius means Ludius, though he never mentions 
Again we ask— 


him once throughout his work! 
proof? proof? 

Egyptian art was essentially and thoroughly 
arabesque, or rather grottesque, the combinations 
being oftener between different animate than in- 
animate forms, or than between one animate and one 
inanimate. Yet it exhibits human-headed columns, 
and hawk-headed pitchers, as well as dog, and lion, 
and ape-headed deities. At all events, the hybrid 
abounds through all three branches of Egyptian art 
—sculptural, pictorial, and architectural. Hebrew 
art, likewise, appears to have admitted it, if we may 
judge of Solomon’s Temple through the mysterious 
veil which hides it from distinct view: the visions 
of Ezekiel and other Jewish prophets are replete 
with sublime arabesque imagery, various animal or 
animate creatures conjoined in a single agent, and 
inorganic substances animated— 

—from the four-fold risaged Four 

Distinct with eyes, and from the living wheels 

Distinct alike with multitude of eyes, 

One spirit in them ruled, and every eye 

Glared lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire. 
Indeed, we have little doubt that all Oriental art 
was, to a greater or less degree, imbued by the pro- 
pensity to arabesque: late discoveries prove how 
much it pervaded Occidental ; the Mexican sculptures 
afford numberless examples of it, the Yucatan almost 
nothing else. o untrue is it that either Raffael or 
Ludius, or any Latin artist, either Christian or Pagan, 
modern or ancient, invented or re-discovered this 





+ We subjoin the passage from Vitruvius, a contemptuous 
yet correct enough description of arabesque, or rather 
grottesque: — ** Monsters are painted in the present day 
rather than objects whose prototypes are to be found in 
nature. For columns reeds are substituted; for pediments 
the stalks, leaves, and tendrils of plants; candelabra are 
made to support the representations of small buildings, 
from whose summits many stalks appear to spring with 
absurd figures thereon. Not less so are those stalks with 
figures rising from them, some with human heads, and others 
with the heads of beasts; because similar forms never did, 
do, nor can exist in nature. These new fashions have so 
much prevailed, that for want of competent judges, true art 
is little esteemed. How is it possible for a reed to support 
a roof, or a candelabrum to bear a house with the orna- 
ments on its roof, or a small and pliant stalk to carry a 
sitting figure; or, that half figures and flowers at the same 
time should spring ou: of roots and stalks? And yet the 

ublic, so far from discouraging these falsehoods, are de- 
ighted with them, not for a moment considering whether 
such things could exist. Hence the minds of the multitude, 
misled by improper judges, do not discern that which is 
founded on reason and the rules of propriety. No pictures 
should be tolerated but those established on the basis of 
truth; and although admirably painted, they should be 
immediately discarded if they transgress the rules of pro- 

riety and perspicuity as respects the subject.”—Gwilt'’s 

anslation, Book VII. chap. 5. 

t¢ Pliny’s account of Ludius is as follows, in Philemon 
Holland's antiquated but picturesque language :—** Ludius 
was he who first devised to beautitie the wals of an house 
with the pleasantest painting that is in all varietie, to wit, 
with the resemblance of manors, farms, and houses of plea- 
sure in the country, havens, vinets, floure-work in knots, 
groves, woods, forrests, hils, fish-pooles, conduits and drains, 
rivers, riverets, with their banks, and whatsoever a man 
would wish for to see: wherein also he would represent 
sundry other shews of people, some walking and going to 
and fro on foot; others sailing and rowing up and down the 
stream upon the river, or els riding by land to their farms, 
either mounted upon their mules and asses, or els in wagons 
and coaches: there a man should see folk in this place fish- 
ing and angling, in that place hauking and fowling; some 
hunting here the hare, the fox, or deere both red and fallow; 
others busie there in harvest or vintage. In this maner of 
ams a man should behold of his workmanship faire 

Ouses standing upon marishes, unto which all the ways 
that lead be ticklish and full of bogs; where you shall see 
the paths so slipperie, that women as they goe are afraid to 
set one foot afure another; some at everie step ready to 
slide, others bending forward with their heads as though 
they carried some burdens upon their neck and shoulders, 
and all for feare lest, their feete failing under them, they 
should catch a fal; and a thousand more devises and pretty 
conceits ‘as these full of pleasure and delight. The same 
Ludius devised wals without dores, and abroad in the open 
aire to paint cities standing by the sea-side. All which kind 
of painting pleaseth the eie very well, and is besides of little 
or no cost. How be it neither hee nor any other in this 
kinde (howsoever otherwise respected) grew ever to be 
famous and of great name.”—The Five and Thirtieth Booke. 


mode of decoration, save for his own compatriots. 
We might even except against the exception, as there 
was a style of arabesque prevalent in Italy itself, long 
before Sanzio’s time, and another before Ludius’s ; 
at furthest, we can admit the former to have resusci- 
tated the classical method, and re-applied it with 
less good taste than intention. Moorish decoration, 
perhaps, came from the far East ; it best deserves 
the title—arabesque, because restricted to inanimate 
forms, not because Arabians Europeanized an art 
which, previous to their influence, the Romans had 
practised. But both these names are misnomers: 
grottesque as little expresses as arabesque its origin 
or its essence; still, wanting a suitable word, it 
would be well if by it were always understood, com- 
pounded animate forms, likewise compounded ani- 
mate and inanimate—to distinguish it from ara- 
besque. However, there will yet remain a third 
species of farraginesque decoration, viz. when ani- 
mate and inanimate forms, though uncompounded, 
come together promiscuously ; and it is upon this 
species, no genuine species of arabesque or grottesque 
at all, that we find the names oftenest conferred. 
Thus many a Pompeian mural picture, called both, 
has not the slightest pretension to either, being a 
mere assemblage of objects, each in its proper form, 
and in its distinct panel. Thus, too, Raffael’s 
beautiful Farnesina ceiling (Plate XVII.) must be 
excluded, despite of its festoon borders; the borders 
represent interwoven fruits, flowers, and foliage, the 
pictures they empanel represent Olympian person- 
ages, but pictures and borders are kept apart. We 
state these logical distinctions, to the end that 
novices may attain clear ideas about the decorative 
principle so far forth ; walls painted over witha laby- 
rinthian excess of umbrage, with a superfetation of 
flosculous embellishment, with an ark-full of animals, 
yea, with the said three ingredients sprinkled 
amongst one-another, as thickly, fancifully, caprici- 
ously, as Chaos himself could imagine, will yet never 
constitute veritable arabesque or grottesque. Com- 
pounded forms, not commingled alone, constitute 
them ; and constitute them fine decorative arts when 
elegance regulating extravagance, is seen in the 
composition of those heterogeneous forms, and ap- 
propriateness in their whole design to the character 
of their receptacle. 

However rapid and slight our preceding sketch, 
we hope it has accomplished our first aim—to prove 
the ubiquitous origin of arabesque and grottesque, 
inventions too often considered the monopoly of one 
people, one period, and we may add one painter. 
This we hope also has enabled us to illustrate their 
real nature, and to render their etymological import 
less vague than perhaps it was heretofore, whereby 
they shall be distinguishable both from each other, 
and from every mode of chance-medley decoration, 
which a loose nomenclature classes under their name. 
Our next object is to test the Italian decorative style 
of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, as exhibited 
in M.Gruner’s magnificent volume, by the principles 
laid down, when within their jurisdiction. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Concerts OF THE WeEK.—The fourth Soirée of 
the Society of British Musicians offered more matter 
for comment than usual. The MS. quartett of Mr. 
Richards, with which it commenced, contains some 
good writing. Its composer, however,—possibly from 
a wise fear of falling into that taste for extravagant 
modulation which characterizes Young Europe,—is 
somewhat too timid in his use of this indispensable in- 
gredient for contrast : hence we liked his minuetto and 
trio best, where the canonical necessity for change of 
key gave that complete relief to the ear which was too 
sparingly administered in the first and final move- 
ments. It is not agreeable, but necessary to say, that 
the performance of Beethoven’s pianoforte trio in G, 
one of his easiest, was mere scholar’s playing so far 
as the principal instrument was concerned. Nor can 
we pass the very original setting, by Mr. Davis, of two 
verses from ‘ Edwin and Angelina.’ Surely, by some 
odd process, the composer must have transmuted 
dear, simple, English Oliver Goldsmith into Signor 
Orefice ! since a more curiously mechanical imitation 
of the Donnizetti cavatina was never produced. Just 
as proper would it be to torture an excerpt from La 
Divina Commedia into union with some homespun 





‘wake or fair’ tune in Mr. Chappell’s collection ; but 
so preposterous a mistake should never have been 
allowed to come to performance by a Society of 
British Musicians. We are perpetually disappointed 
by hearing sweet English poetry set ina hyper-German 
style by imitators who forget that whenever Schubert, 
a foreigner, wrote music to the words of Shakspeare 
and Scott, he thereupon laid by the curiosities (not 
to say crudities) of his national science. Yet this 
somewhat pedantic style of composition implies 
thought and learning, whereas to produce a cabaletta 
in the Italian fashion, merely an unscrupulous memory 
is demanded. Two songs by Mr. C. Horsley, in the 
second act, expressively sung and said by Miss Cubitt 
were nearer the right thing. The first is a pathetic 
lament, from * Genoveva :\—the second Barry Corn- 
wall’s 
Sing, maiden! sing !— 

so joyously and spiritedly set, as to merit its encore, 
After this, Mr. W.S. Bennett performed one of his 
pianoforte trios which was new to us, and welcome. 
Whatever be thought of the originality of his style, 
his compositions are works, not exercises :—a distine- 
tion to be felt nowhere more clearly than at these 
soirées. The trio was in a major; with a delicate 
and picturesque serenade, by way of middle move- 
ment (which was encored), and a bold and brilliant 
finale. It was, moreover, excellently played—the 
composer, who seemed in his best vein, being care- 
fully and expressively supported by Messrs. Gattie 
and Lucas. 

Madame Dulcken’s Second Chamber Soirée also 
offered many points of interest to the musician, 
That Beethoven’s Second Trio in E flat major is too 
seldom performed must have been felt on Wednes- 
day evening, by all who enjoyed its smooth fiowing 
allegro, its arch and original air with variations, 
standing in place of slow movement, its somewhat 
less individual minuetio (own cousin to the méruetto 
to Beethoven’s Symphony in F), and its bold and 
brilliant, yet fanciful, finale. Most probably the 
neglect is ascribable to the difficulty of performance, 
Many of the composer's works contain passages more 
arduous to execute, but few require a closer mutual 
understanding on the part of the players. Then 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata in E major was very well 
given, and thoroughly relished. The second part 
begun with a manuscript Quintett, by M. Schaffner; 
which claims a few words, since the works of this com- 
poser have, of late, been a subject of some curiosity in 
our musical circles,and spoken of as more than ordina- 
rily individual and estimable. M. Schaffner, we 
believe, resides in—if he is not of—Bordeaux. At 
all events, his style is French. Now the instrumen- 
tal music of our neighbours (whose vocal works we 
have been long solicitous to. see brought before the 
English) has always seemed to us to tend either 
towards dryness or frivolity. It often strangely 
combine: the two. In the carefully-written chamber- 
music of M. Rousselot, for instance,—which will bear 
a strict examination — while the modulations are 
always recherchés, and sometimes tormented, the 
melodies on which the ear should repcse have 
often a ballet character derogatory from the dignity 
of aserious composition. Mr. Osborne’s writings, on 
the other hand (no less indefeasibly French in style), 
are more after the pattern of pleasing frivolity. 
The’ same rhythmical excess and want of select- 
ness are observable in M. Schaffner’s music, which, 
while it is thus intensely French, appears neither to 
possess that symmetry of construction which makes 
M. Rousselot’s works so worthy, nor that charm which 
renders Mr. Osborne's pianoforte music so agreeable. 
Possessing obviously a feeling for the brillianciesof the 
violin, and a knowledge of its capacities, M. Schaffner 
seems somewhat apt to neglect the supporting parts 
of his quintett. Again, his modulations wander 90 
oddly wide as to have made us more than once lose 
all sense of key in the composition; a state of be 
wilderment into which Beethoven, when most auda- 
cious, and Spohr, when the most chromatic, never 
lead us. With all this, M. Schaffner occasionally dix 
plays such picturesque and fresh fancies, that we calr 
not give him up, as unable, with further labour, to 
succeed in classical writing, or to produce music of 
another order than that by which he has been here 
brought forward. The saltarella (for scherzo)of his 
Quintett, was characteristic and piquant, and more 
coherent than the other movements, As there seems 
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to be a movement making in quest of new works 
—high time there should !—we should be glad if 
some of the music of Gebel were brought to public 
trial—such of it as we have heard seeming to be ofa 
higher order than the Quintett of M. Schaffner. We 
must not, however, pass over, in the performance of 
the latter, the basso di camera (to replace the contra- 
basso), as an instrument sufficient in force, but of 

ater delicacy, and far more manageable than 
that leviathan of stringed instruments. It promises 
to become an acquisition, The Pianoforte Quatuor, 
by Kuhlau, which Madame Dulcken gave, is a 
respectable piece of music—only rather tedious. 
The worthy Danish composer never knew when to 
have done with a movement. One word more, in 
friendly remonstrance, to Miss Rainforth. Of her 
unprecedented theatrical exertions, we spoke last 
week, and their effect on her voice. Yet she sung 
the arduous ‘Si lo sento,’ of Spohr, on Wednesday 
evening, after her Drury Lane performance, with 
intonation so uncertain, as to warrant the strongest 
warning and entreaty. Without some rest, in short, 
her voice will hardly hold out long; and we cannot 
spare it, if its owner can. 





While the Burleigh race of musical dilettanti may 
be seen mysteriously shaking their heads in shady 
corners—while they discuss the “ ifs” and “ ands’’ of 
next season—_we must record a few realities. Ac- 
cording to announcement, a splendid silver tea ser- 
vice of plate, including a large salver and kettle, 
richly chased on stand and lamp, is, this evening, to 
be presented to Mr. Balfe on the stage of Drury-lane 
Theatre, immediately after the Opera.—The musical 
direction of Covent-garden Theatre, which is to open 
once more for theatrical performances, when M. 
Jullien’s enterprising reign is over, has been intrusted 
to Mr. Macfarren, one of whose first efforts, we hear, 
wil] be the superintendence of Dr. Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy’s * Antigone’ music — given, of course, 
with the tragedy ; if this be so, let him look to the 
number and power of his orchestra. At the Odéon, 
in Paris, where we heard it, the work suffered all but 
wreck from inattention to this; the harps even (in 
that metropolis of harps) having been retrenched 
from the score.—M. Benedict has retired from the 
conductorship of the orchestra at Drury-lane, and 
is for the present to be replaced by M. Schira. Dr. 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, too, has resigned his court 
appointment at Berlin. There are rumours that M. 
Meyerbeer will follow his example, and return to 
Paris.Meanwhile, that terror of all opera composers, 
Rossini, who, though lethargic, never chooses to die 
out of recollection, has been stirring in his sleep a 
little. There are three new choruses of his in Paris, of 
which rumour speaks highly. Till he, or some one 
else, awakens more to the purpose, a Verdi invasion, 
we fear, must be looked for here and in France. 
That composer's ‘I due Foscari,’ his last opera, is 
said to have pleased but moderately at Rome; the 
fault being laid on the singers.— Meanwhile, America 
is showing that the New, like the Old World, goes 
round —having sent out a prima donna to Palermo, 
one Madame Sutton-Fantoni, who is lauded as the 
possessor of a beautiful voice. That opera flourishes 
in the United States, we had a proof, not long ago, 
in the visit of Mr. and Mrs. Seguin to England, for 
the purpose, it was said, of engaging a tenor singer. 
And we now observe that, with Mr. Frazer’s assistance, 
they are about to introduce ‘The Bohemian Girl’ 
tothe public of the Bowery and the Broadway.— 
A sadder notice must close this paragraph. We are 
sorry to see our contemporaries announce the death 
of Charles Filtsch, who, two seasons since, made 
himself a reputation, not merely as one of the most 
exquisite and intellectual boy-pianists that ever 
appeared, but also for general talent and amiability. 

sword wore out the scabbard. The applause 
and the excitement, the (to a foreigner) trying 
hours, and hot rooms of London, we fear, did their 
Part in destroying a frame as delicate as it was finely 
organized. These things should be dwelt upon, in 
Temonstrance to a public always too selfishly en- 
§tossed with its own pleasures,—in warning to all 
relations of the gifted, who are generally injudiciously 
anxious to anticipate the harvest of praise and profit. 
or one prodigy who recovers from the forcing sys- 
tem, and lives to strength and manhood, there are 
twenty who die its victims ! 


Haymarket Tueatre.—It would seem that Mr. 
Bourcicault’s comedy needs bolstering, and accord- 
ingly the management have taken prompt measures 
to give it spinal support with two pillows, in the 
shape of a farce and a comedy; one produced last 
Saturday and the other on Wednesday. This is 
vigorous treatment, and bespeaks the experienced 
practitioner. The former is a bustling affair, com- 
posed of old points, foreknown to be taking, with a 
new title of temporary interest. 
is here represented by an infant, wrapped in a shawl 
and left in a railway carriage by a wife over-anxious 
to meet her husband. Mr. John James Pooley (Mr. 
Buckstone), a passenger, follows, but misses the 
mother, Mrs. Dashalong (Mrs. L. 8. Buckingham), 
with the interesting parcel. Great is his consterna- 
tion when he discovers its nature; and meeting at 
the inn with its good-tempered landlady, Mrs. Smiler 
(Mrs. Stanley), he contrives to transfer the custody 
of the child to her. Then there are Captain Dashalong 
(Mr. H. Holl), the husband, and Major Martinet 
(Mr. Strickland), the uncle, and Pounce (Mr. Tilbury), 
a sheriff's officer, and Mrs. Pooley (Mrs. Humby). 
By successively confusing the identity of these par- 
ties, a series of amusing mistakes and equivoques, 
the staple increments of farcical interest from time 
immemorial, is produced, and therewith, on the part 
of the audience, continuous laughter till the fall of 
the curtain. The taste must be easily satisfied that 
can recognize in all this the slightest merit. We have 
now to speak of the comedy, which is by Mr. Planché. 

* Somebody Else’ is a drama in one act, evidently a 
piece of foreign sentiment, and is, we believe, an adap- 
tation of* Georgette.’ It was perfectly successful, and de- 
served to be so, forit is ingenious and pleasing through- 
out. A Swiss interior, with the prospect of a lake and 
mountain in the background, forming a picturesque 
scene, to be courteously accepted for a wheelwright’s 
cottage, presents the arena for the half- pathetic, half- 
merry gambols of the domestic and pastoral muse. 
Madame Vestris is the heroine, Minnie, the hoyden of 
the village, and the betrothed of Hans Morritz (Mr. C. 
Mathews) the young wheelwright, who, nevertheless, 
itappears, isin no hurry tomarry. Unfortunatelyforthe 
maiden’s prospects, her lover had accepted the charge 
of afriend’ssister, Louise (Miss Lee), while the brother, 
Ernest (Mr. Howe), sought his fortune in America, 
and had conceived it a point of honour not to fall in 
love with her during his absence. To make himself 
safe against any such contingency, Morritz had accord- 
ingly contracted himself to another. But Cupid's 
arrows are not to be so played with, and poor Morritz 
is wounded unawares. Not so the fair ward; her 
heart has confessed its passion to itself; but not to 
her rival. Evident it is that Minnie has no special 
regard for the wheelwright, though impatient enough 
to be wed to some one. In this state of things, a 
letter arrives from the brother, announcing his return, 
with a lover for his sister. It is then that Louise 
confides so much of her passion to her constant com- 
panion, as to disclose that she loves “somebody else,” 
concealing, however, his name. Minnie accordingly 
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elevated merit. We cannot say much, indeed, for 

Mr. Fitzball’s three-act drama, ‘ Home Again ;’ it is 

no more than we expected from him, but it is not less. 

There are the usual elements of a domestic tale ; and 
| from these the stated melo-dramatic situations are 

produced, with some dialogue in a style befitting the 
| humility of the effort. The audiences seem to under- 
| stand the modest pretensions of the management, 
| and therefore are never disappointed at the small 

degree of merit in any piece, but are sometimes 
| unexpectedly gratified with more than they had 
| anticipated. The great point is to place such scenes on 
| the stage as may be illustrated by the peculiar talents 
| of the actors engaged inthe venture. The managers 
accordingly perform in each of the three pieces 
enacted on one evening; and we enjoy the merriment 
which they excite. There is no great awakening of 
passion, no keen encounter of witty repartee, no 
provocation of loud and general laughter ; but a calm 
steady sense of amusement accompanying the percep- 
tion of fine histrionic execution in the petit-comic 
department of dramatic art, or artifice. Besides the 
conductors themselves, there are two or three of the 
company deserving of honourable mention. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wigan are inimitable in their way ; and Miss 
Fortescue deserves her reputation. The peculiar 
fitness of Mr. F. Matthews, Mr. F. Vining, and Mr. 
Diddear, for the general business of the stage, serves 
to strengthen the company. But now that the ex- 
periment has thus far prospered, let us suggest to the 
management, the expediency of paying attention to 
the literary merit of their productions. They are 
now those only of the mere playwright. By elevating 
the standard of merit in the authorship department, 
whatever extra outlay it may cause in the first in- 
stance, much profit will accrue in the end; and what is 
more, a permanent benefit, both to the management 
and the public. The virtual classification of theatres 
that now prevails, affords facilities for the improve- 
ment we have suggested, and the management that 
shall adopt it will win thereby not only an honour- 
able character, but “ golden opinions,” in proportion 
to the intellect and judgment embarked as capital 
in the speculation. 











MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—Nov. 25.—A letter 
was read from M. Schumacher, announcing that the 
King of Denmark has proposed, asthe subject for a 
prize, the calculation of the comet of 1585 according 
to the original observations of Tycho Brahe. Messrs. 
Mauvais and Laugier have just completed this labour, 
and it only remains for them to compare the manu- 
scripts of which they are in possession with those which 
have been printed by order of the King of Denmark. 
—Papers were then read from M, Félix Midy ona 
system of atmospheric railway, which he calls auto- 
clave; M. Gauthier, on a new system of steam- 
boilers ; M. Bouneau, on spiral submarine propellers; 
M. Wagner, on the escapements of clocks; M. 


















undertakes the task of mystifying the brother, by 
palming herself on him as Louise, in doing which, 
she succeeds so well in charming Ernest, that when | 
the éclaircissement arrives, finding her willing to resign | 
the claim she has on Morritz, he makes an offer of 
his own hand to her, and gives his sister to the 
man she loves. Ernest's friend, amidst all this, comes 
poorly off; but then he is a mere fop,a sort of 
general lover, unattached to any lady in particular ; 
consequently we have no violent sympathy in his | 
favour. Madame Vestris sings, in the course of the 
piece, a pleasing song, which received an encore ; at 
the end, also, the measure is repeated in an extra 
verse, and the curtain brought down with applause. | 
Thus, with three new pieces, of more or less merit, | 
performed every night, the “ Little Theatre”’ is pro- | 
bably set up with its stock in trade for several weeks 
to come. 








Lyceum.—The change in theatrical affairs has led 
to a distribution of performers, and proves that actors 
of different classes have each their appropriate public. 
Mr. and Mrs. Keeley have now been for some time 
located at this theatre, and have found well deserved 
support. It is true that the pieces written for them 
have been at times open to objection, and never of a 
high order, but then they have not pretended to 








Silbermann, on a new apparatus for barometrical 
observations and experiments on temperature; M. 
Perrey, on the frequency of earthquakes on different 
points of the globe; M. Tchiateneff, on the geology 
of Siberia ; Monsieur Rouget, on the voltaic appli- 
cation of zinc, by employing the acid sulphate of 
zine, and placing at the negative pole of the battery 
a zinc plate, surrounding the object to which the 
coating of zinc is to be applied ; and from M. Bou- 
chardat, on the optical properties of various sub- 
stances.—A letter was received from M. Boisse, giving 
an account of an aerolite which fell near Layssac 
(Aveyron) on the morning of the 21st ult., ata time 
when the sky was nearly cloudless. The fall of the 
aerolite, which weighed three pounds, was preceded 
by a violent explosion and ten or twelve detonations. 
—An account was received from M. d’Hombres- 
Firmas, one of the correspondents of the Academy 







































| at Alais, on the dreadful thunder-storm and whirl- 


wind at Cette on the 22nd ult. Upon the proposi- 
tion of M. Arago, it was decided that a commission 
should be formed to report on the phenomena in 
question, in the-hope of deriving some further 
information respecting causes which have hitherto 
been very imperfectly explained. 

Storms and Inundations.—Th@Metails of the cala- 
mity which has fallen upon Cuba, fill fearfuily up 
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the first terrible outline of the visitation. The de- 
struction‘ to property is reckoned at four millions of 
value, the number of vessels of all kinds sunk is 278, 
the dead exceed 150, 78 having perished at the Ha- 
vannah alone. Two hundred houses in that town 
are destroyed, and the theatre of Tacon is a ruin. 
From Cuba the hurricane swept the Bermudas, 
Puerto-Rico, St. Domingo, and Jamaica. 


The Toposcope.—A curious instrument, the inven- 
tion of M. Schwilgué (the mechanist of the far-famed 
clock of Strasburg cathedral), is about to be esta- 
blished on the platform of the same edifice ; its ob- 
ject being to determine, during the night, the true 
position of lighted objects in the distance, false im- 
pressions on the subject being often of disastrous 
effect, as, for example, in the case of conflagration. 
The apparatus in question, to which the inventor has 
given the name of Toposcope, is composed, according 
to the description, of two graduated circles, with sub- 
divisions marked by an infinity of numbers. These 
circles, by their rotatory movement in inverse direc- 
tions, furnish a multitude of numerical combinations. 
A telescope, moving with the upper circle, is fitted to 
the apparatus ; and, on directing this to the place of 
the disaster, the instrument itself furnishes, in mea- 
sured numbers, its distance from Strasburg cathedral. 


Roman Remains.—At a late meeting of the Ashmo- 
lean Society, Dr. Buckland gave an account of the 
remainsof many Roman buildings discovered recently 
by Mr. Medhurst, near Weymouth. The most re- 
markable discoveries were the foundations of a temple 
on the summit of Jordan-hill, and ofa villa, a quarter 
of a mile distant, in the meadow between this hill and 
the village of Preston. The temple appears to have 
consisted of a cellar 24 feet square, surrounded by a 
peristyle, the walls of which inclosed an area of 110 
feet square. In the earth which occupies this peristyle 
were found more than four sacks of bones, and many 
horns (chiefly of young bulls), also many Roman 
coins, fragments of Roman pottery, cement, &c. 
Near the centre of the south wall were the founda- 
tions of steps, indicating the ascent to the door of 
entrance, and four feet in advance of this wall are 
the foundations of four small columns. A layer of 
cement, which probably supported a pavement that 
has been removed, occupies the interval between 
these pillars and the foundation of the south front 
wall, Within the temple, in the south corner, was 
a dry well 14 feet deep, that had been filled ina 
very curious and unexampled manner. It-was daubed 
all round with a lining or pargeting of clay, in which 
were set edgewise (like Dutch tiles round a fireplace) 
a layer of old stone tiles, which, from their pegholes, 
appear to have been used or prepared for use on roofs 
of houses; at the bottom of the well, on a substratum 
of clay, was a kind of cist formed by two oblong 
stones, and in this cist were two small Roman urns, 
a broad iron sword 21 inches long, an iron spear- 
head, an iron knife and steel-yard, two long irons 
resembling tools used by turners, an iron crook, an 
iron handle of a bucket, &c., but no bones. Next 
above this cist was a stratum of thick stone tiles, 
like those which lined the well, and upon it a bed of 
ashes and charcoal; abovg these ashes was a double 
layer of stone tiles arranged in pairs, and between 
each pair was the skeleton of one bird, with one 
small Roman coin; above the upper tier of tiles 
was another tier of ashes. Similar beds of ashes 
alternating with double tiers of tiles (each pair of 
which inclosed the skeleton of one bird and one 
copper coin) were repeated sixteen times between 
the top and bottom of the well; and half way down 
was a cist containing an iron sword and spear-head, 
and urns like those in the cist at the bottom of the 
well. The birds were the raven, crow, buzzard, and 
starling; there were also bones of a hare. Dr. Buck- 
land conjectures that this building may have been a 
Temple of Esculapius. Dr. Buckland then described 
the remains of a villa in a meadow between Jordan- 
hill and the village of Preston, and exhibited speci- 
mens of tiles, both stone and brick, and various bones 
and the claw of an eagle, found in the ruins of this 
villa.—Ou/ford Herald. 





To CorresronpeNn7s.—J. C, S.—R.—Dungannon—F, I1.— 
Common Sense—W. L.—€.—J. N., jun.—received. 

We are obliged to 
decision, not to offer 
ment is concluded. 


dicus and others—but abide by our 
‘omment until Miss Martineau’s state- 
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UGIN’ S GLOSSARY of ECCLESIASTICAL 
ORNAMENT and COSTUME, illustrated b neosty ¢ bd 
Plates, _— printed in gold and onkpure. a A. 
cuts. A most magnificent volume, royal 4to., half. ‘2 ae 
extra. top edges gilt, the back and sides ornameuted with appro- 
priate devices in gold. 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


HASLAM'S PERRAN-ZABULOE. 
This day is published, foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ERRAN-ZABULOE; with an Account of the 
Past and Present State of the Oratory of St. Piran-in-the- 
Sands, and Remarks on its Antiquity. By the Rev. WM. 
H. M, B.A., Resident Carate. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 








HISTORY of BRITISH FISHES. By 
WILLIAM YARRELL, P-L.S. F-.Z.S., &e. 2nd edition, 
containing a Histoty and an “Engravin of every British Fish, 
and + accessary I}lustrations; in all neasiy 500, 2 vols. 8v0, 
price 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


PALEY’S CHURCH RESTORERS. 
This day is published, foolscap 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 


HE CHURCH RESTORERS: a Tale, 
treating of Ancient and Modern Ave hitecture and Church 
Decorations. By F. A. PALEY, M.A., Honorary Secretary to 
the Cambridge C ‘amden Society. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, are. price One Guinea in cloth ; 
s. 6d. morocco. 


APTISMAL. FONTS. A Series of 125 En- 
gravings, examples of the different periods, accompanied 
with by riptions; and with an Introductory Essay 
ao oe . M.A., Honorary Secretary of the C: zmbridge Camden 
ociety. 
John Van V Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


PROFESSOR ANSTED'S GEOLOGY. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with nomereus Illustrative 
cugravings, price 2/. 2. 


EOLOGY: Introductory, Descriptive, and 

T Practical. By DAVID THOMAS ANST ED, M.A F.R.S 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge; Professor of Geology A 
King’s College, London. 

“ Ansted's Geology is avery able work: well-arranged in its 
plan, comprehensive in its subjects both principal and sub- 
ordinate, and Te in_ its treatment. Jue volumes are 
profusely illustrated, the diagrams and the woodcuts inter- 
mixed with the letterpre ss being highly useful j in explaining the 
text.’’—Spectator. Oct. 

obn = Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


PEARSON ON THE CREED, BY NICHOLS. 
In a very large volume, 8vo. closely printed, with Copious Notes, 
&c. price 10s. 6d. in cloth, 


N EXPOSITION of the CREED. 
By JOHN PEARSON, D.D., Lord Bishop of Chester. 
A New Edition, revised and collated —_ the vont Oe 
london sot oriated or Tho rane re Mette: sist 
tion of LER’ se URC in H STORY 
OF *ENGL AND, by NICHOLS. 2 vols. 8vo. price 27s. in cloth, 








A GIPT-BOOK 


FOR ALL SEASONS. 


Now ready, small 8vo. 21s. bound in an appropriate manner, in morocco, by Hayday, or ] 4s. in ornamental boards, 


THE SERMON 


ON THE MOUNT 


(St. Mazruew, v. vi. vii.] 
INTENDED FOR A BIRTHDAY-PRESENT OR GIFT-BOOK FOR ALL SEASONS. 


Printed in Gold and Colours, in the Missal style, with Ornamental Borders by Owen Jones, Architect, and a Design from 
a Drawing by W. Boxatt, Esq. 


N.B.—The volume, either bound or in boards, is not too heavy for transmission by post. 


London: Loncman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 





DICKENS’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


On December 17th, in foolscap 8vo. price 5s. 


T H E C 


HIM ES: 


Of Some BELLS that Rang an Old Year Out and a New Year In. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS by DANIEL ee 


.A., CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A., JOHN LEECH, and 
HARD DOYLE. 


London: Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 





CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. 
Now ready, price Half-a-Crown, 


COMIC ALMANACK, 
1845; 


Containing Twetve Exeravixcs by GEORGE CRUIKSHUANK, and numerous other Illustrations. 


AMONG THE PLATES ARE— 


Twelfth Night Festivities—St. Valentine's Day—Anniversary of St. Patrick—Lady Day, old and new style—Spring 
Fancies—Festival of St. Paul’s—Horticultural Fate—Summery Justice—Stirring up the Great Fire of London—The Fall 


of the Leaf—Court of Young England—The National Gallery : 


Boxing Night; &¢. &e. 


D, Boave, 86, Fleet-street. 
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On Ist January, 1845, No. I. ad Paes sen agg a Part I. ina 
Syaches Cover, containing Four P 
ofa 





PEOPLE’S EDITION OF THE 


IFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
To be Completed i in One VoLuMeE, uniform wih the 
RLEY Nove ts. now in prog 
R. Cadell fdinburgh ; Houlston & Seneuse.  Lendcs. 


Just published, price 5s., No. I. of The 
] A WwW R EVIE WwW, 
Contains—1. The Study and Science of Jarleprudence—s. 
sistance to the Gradual improvement. tof the Law—23. On the 
Distinction hetween Law and Fact The Law of Fees and 
Costs—5. A Memoir of the Lord Chief Baron Abinger—6. The Joint 
= ye ies Regulation Act—7. The Alteration in the Alien 
— Se 's Speech on the Relief of Scrupulous 





: 














aed wed Oaths—9. Memoir of the late Lewis Duval, Esq. 
—10. The Revision of Public Bills—1l. Legal Education—12. 
Recent Alterations in the Forms of Conveyances—13. The Writ 
of Certiorari in Criminal Cases—14. Bankruptcy and Insol- 
vency; with a selection of adjudged cases recently reported. 

Owen Richards. Law Bookseller and Publisher, 194, Fleet-street. 


On the Ist of January, 1845, with the Magazines, ia 61 
pages, double columns, imperial 8vo. in a wrap equal to 
one ordinary wevel volume, price One Shilling lastesd of Half- 
a-Gninea, Part I 


HE NOVEL TIMES: consisting of Original 

Works of Fiction by the first writers of the day, and trans- 

lations. by approved English authors, of popular foreign Novels, 
Tales. and Romances. 

Contributors : Mes. Mary Howitt; G. P. R. James, Esq. ; Capt. 
Marryat, Kt. N.; the Hon. Mrs. Norton; Miss Pardoe; the Au- 
thor of ‘The acettere the Author of * Caleb Stukely,’ and 
other distinguished writers, same names or titles will be an- 
nounced as their works appea 

Published also in weekly pumhers, i in a wrapper, price Three- 
pence, of which h Nos. | and 2 are now ready, containing Chap- 
ters | to5 of * Things ou and New.’ by the Author of ‘ The Sub- 
altern;' Letters | to 3 of ‘Letters from the Orient,’ by the 
Countess Habn-Hahn, translated from the German by the Au- 
thor of ‘Caleb Stukely.’ 

Office, 12, Wellington-street North, Strand; sold by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 








In a few days will be published. price Sixpence, 
YNHE ANCET ALMANACK. 
The Lancet Almanack will contain a mass of valuable in- 
formation important for every Medical Man to know, and indis- 
pensable for daily reference throughout the year. 
vertisements which are intended to appear should, in 
order to secure their insertion, be delivered at the Office of The 
betes 46, Princes-street, Soho, not later than the 10th of De- 
cember. 





Just published, 
UCK’S ROLLER CALENDAR for 1845. — 
This is « mode of affixing the Calendar for the whole 
year on two revolving cylinders, with an elegant case, so as to 
exhibit each oie 's information in a bold and novel manner, pre- 
senting Daily Memoranda indispensable to every housekeeper 
and man of business. In Mahogany Box, price 5s. 6d. ; in Rose- 
wood 6s. 6d. 
Published by G. Bell, Fleet-street, and sold by all Booksellers 
intown and country. 





Just published. in numerons forms, for desk or pocket nee, 
ICHARDS’S DAILY REMEMBRANCER 


r 1845: being a correct Diary for Memoranda, Appoint- 
— Bills payable or receivable, &c. &e. Established Forty 


7Richards, 100, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing Cross; and sold by 
areee The ele d unif ty of f 
* e elegance - uniformity of appearance from year to 
year of the DAILY REMEMBRANCER render it extremely 
valuable either for Private Diaries and Accounts, or Professional 


Engagements. Specimensin miniature of the work sent free to all parts. 


A BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
Now ready, athird and of imoreved otiticn. wih 33 Designs by 
cott. roya 
URSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, col- 
lected cbicly from C Oral Tradition 
Edited by J.O. HALLIWELL, F.R.S. 

“Well done! third dition ! ! Q. What couid ‘make a collec- 
tion of nursery rhymes more than ever acceptable to the large 
and small public? A. Illustrations. ere they are: clever 
pictures, which the three-year olds understand before their 
ABC, and which the fifty-three-year olds like almost as wel! 
as the threes.’ *—Literary Gazette. 


OINS of the ROMANS relating to BRITAIN, 

illustrated and described by J. Y. AKERMAN, F.S.A, 

ore a 2nd edition, greatly enlarged, Plates and Woodcuts, cloth, 
10s. 


rT. PATRICKS PURGATORY : an Essay on 

e Legends of Purgato Hell, and Paradise, current 

p A mhe Middle Ages. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. F.S.A, 
Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“It embraces a singular chapter of literary history, omitted 
by Warton, and all former writers with whom we are acquainted ; 
and we think we may add, that it forms the best b tnteoduction to 
Dante that has yet been published.”’— Literar 

“Tt is a curious fact, that nearly all the pw monkish legends 
relative to Purgatory are either English or Irish: they are ex- 
ceedingly poetical, and open up a new field to the i ive 





wtp — D. C. READ, OF SALISBURY. 
y will appear. a Volume of 
TCHINGS ion NATURE, intended to illus- 
{ate the Lah agi of ENGLISH $ ey AH ig 


t ney Herbe ees 
The Work will consist hd Seastoave Etchings from "Oral nal 
Sketches, made in the air. The object of the "Author 8 
twofold: to represent ¢ e Picturesque features of English 
Scenery, so far as they may be made the subjects of Landscape 
Painting, and to illustrate The various effects of light, from sun- 
rise to sunset, which arrest the attention of an intelligent spec- 
tator, when viewing the beauties of nature. 

He has endeavoured to attain this object by the use of the 
Etching Needle ; and, by _a process of working, which, though 
practised b pt demache { Masters, and sanctioned by the most 
enlightened judges. was a novelty in this country, until the 
publication of his First Volume of Etchings in the year 1828. 
Since that period, however. a growing inclination to encourage 
such works has been exhibited by the public; and his own _ 
bours. in this neglected branch of art, have been cheered by 
the consoling reflection, that his example has contributed to 
the ceewus of a purer taste and a more enduring standard of 
excellence 

The Work will form a Folio Volume richly bound i in calf. and 
can be obtained «f the Author, the Close, Salisbury; but, in conse- 
quence of the delicate nature of the plates, on y Forty or Fifty 
copies can he printed, at the price of Six Guineas each 


ASSURANCES, ANNUITIES, AND LOANS. 


HE NORTH of SCOTLAND LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY grants Assurances on the lives of 
persons of all classes on the most moderate terms; gives to the 
participation class of Loreen bi “oe whole profits ‘of their pre- 
mium fund, both « amount and limiting 
the charges of management to 5 fixed sos — advances 
money at five per cent. interest, on 
Security. in conjunction with policies “to be effected with the 
Company. ALEX. EDMOND, Sec. 
1, Moornste-ctreet, London. 


OMMERCIAL AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE ARNG ITY, FAMILY ENDOWMENT, 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATI 
OFFICES, ts iy iS CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
H. WARD, Esq. M.P. Chairman. 


LIVES ASSURED on every ery known system. 
LOANS GRANTED repayable by raenlensate. 
ANNUITIES immediate and deferred 
ENDOW MENTS for C hildren payable at Mor 21. 
«* The remaining Shares will continue on sale until the 
asth December next. 
Interest allowed on the paid-up capital, 5 per cent. perannum, 
payable half-year ry. 
Applications for Shares and Prospectuses to be made t 
RIC L AWHANCE, 
Offices, 112 & 113, Cheapside, esident Director. 
AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFFICE, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 





cated, 























, Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley. Esq., Director H.E.1.C., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq. wif Chairman 
Henry Bowden, Esq Hiot ve naghten, Esq. Direc- 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. fa 
Edward Lee, Esq. wi willie? Prinsep. Esq. 
C. H. La Touche, Es Joshua Walker, Esq. 
Major A se ry a 
The objects of Life ipumest may be accomplished at this 
Office on terms as low as is consistent with security. 
Eramples of Life Assurance for \ 
Age. | 30 40 50 | 60 
Annual | £. 8. d.)£. 5. d. |£.8 &. @. d. 
Premium..| 2 4 7 a 6S/449 625 
Endowments for future and existing children, and Annuities 
of all kinds, are eranted by this Society. 
The usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others, and 
5l. per cent. extra on the first Joni. 
HN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITIES. 


HE following are specimens of the low rates of 
eminm charged by the AUSTRALASIAN COLONIAL 
AND G GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY COM: 











BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM. 

PANY. 1, Princes-street, Bank. London 

Empowered by Special Act of om aa IV. Vict. cap. IX, 

HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Persons assured according to these rates credit 
(witbout coournty) for half the amount of the, eae seven Annual 
Premiums, pezing int interest thereon at the rate of Five per Cent, 
per Annum, with the option of paying off the Principal at an 
time, or bering the amount deducted fromthe sum assured whea 
the Policy becomes a claim. 

‘olicies may thus be effected at lower rates than are generally 
required for the term of seven years only; whilst the holden 
pei = He security forthe payment of their claims, whenerer 

sappen. as if they paid double the amount of Premium, 
Chick w would be charged for assurances effected in the usual way, 
xtract from the chy agg Rates of Premium 
Annual Premiom required Fran pearance of "Tod, for the 
Age Half Premium for | Whole Premium 
| seven years. after seven vears, 








30 £119 £236 
35 1 411 2 910 
40 192 218 4 
45 11410 398 
50 226 450 
55 212 9 55 6 
60 368 613 4 





PETER MORRISON, Resident Director, 


UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY. Established January, iai9, 
eemiateiruee | BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
8 VICTORIA, Cap. x\lviii. 
mice “No. “0 form ag ee eee. ene ack frlars. 


of the Board of Di 
JOHN ELLIOT DRINK W ATER BE HUNE, sq., 80, Chestere 


squa' 

oy old sutabiiched Society ee recently received ANDI. 
TIONAL POWERS, by Special Act of Parliament, and affords 
FAC NOTiEs | in Sholas INSURANCES to suit the views of 

every class of insurers. 

PREMIUMS are received yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or 
upon an loezonetns or decreasing scale. 

Two-thirds of the profits are added septennially to the policies 
of those insured for life; one-third is added to the guarantee 
fund hg securing payment of the policies of all insurers. 

who are insured to the amount of 500/. and upwards for 
the whole term of life, are udmitted to vote at the half-yearly 
general meetings of the proprietors. 
DAVID FOGGO, Secretary, 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place. Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834, 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
Honorary Presidents. 
Earl of Errol Bert Som 
Earl of Courtown Lord Viscount Falkland 











Earl Leven = Melville ieee Elphinstone 
serio of Norbur rd Belhaven and Stenton, 
rl of Stai 


lors—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
sue De Castro, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. harles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton pisic Avarne, Esq. r Charles Maitland. Esq. 
oyd, . Resident William Railton. Esq. 
. Lennox — Esq. Assist. Jobe Ritchie, E —" 
Residen: iq. 


t H. Thomson, 
Charles Downes. 
phen aan Wy Hale Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners-street. 


This Company, established by by Ac Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement in 
1834, ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 72,0°01. 

In 1841, the Com mpeny declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock. and also added a bonus of 
21. per cent. per annum on the Sum insured to all patees of the 
Porticipating Class from the time they were effect 

mus added to Policies from March, te to the aist 
December, 1840, is as follows :— 


Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
ears 10 Months £683 6 8 
5000 6 Years 600 0 0 
= 4 nd 400 : 0 
2 


200 0 
The premiums nevertheless, are on the most folate scale, 
and on onehalt need be paid for the first five years, where the 





Age-..------e-e) 90 | 3 | 4 | 90 | 6 
Annual Prem..| £1 10 3| £2 0 7| £215 3/ £4 1 8| £6 3 9 








and of these Premiums one-third may remain unpaid in the 
hands of the Assured, at interest to be deducted from the sums 
assured, when they become claims. 
Peculiar facilities are afforded for the assurance of the lives 
of gorecns proceeding to or residing in Australasia and the East 
ndies 
Immediate and Deferred Annuities are granted by the Com- 
y, on very favourable terms; and it is a peculiar feature in 
its constitution, that Annuitants participate i in the profits. 


Director: 
E. Barnard, Esq. F.R.S. 
Robert Brooks. Esq. 


‘Gideon ey Esq. 
Henry Buckle, Esq. 


8. Es 
Richard Onslow, Toa. 
John Henry Copper. Esq. William Walker, Esq. 
retary—Edward Ryley, Esq 
For Prospectuses and other particulars apr sly at the Offices, 
No. 126, Bishopsgate-street, Corner of Cornh " 





ind.”"— Weekly Chronicle. 


SSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES: His- 
torical, Etymological, and Humorous. By M. A. LOWER. 

Post 8vo. 2nd edition, enlarged, Woodcuts. cloth 
most amusing volume, which comes a ‘to everybody. o 


URIOSITIES of HERALDRY, with Illus. 
trations from Old English Writers. By M. A. LOWER, 
with many Engravings. Will be ready on the 20th. 


ARLY HISTORY of FREEMASONRY in 
ENGLAND. By J. O. HALLIWELL. F.R.S. Post 8vo. 
2nd a enlarged, cloth, 2. 
- R. Smith, 4, Old C Compton- -street, Soho, London. 


EcTURES. LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
INTELLIGENCE. ~ie Saturday pert, thet of Decem- 
ber, will be published, No. I. of * THE IN TTUTe, *” an Illus- 
trated Weekly Journal of the Arts and bk and a Record 
of Literary, Scientific, and Mechanics’ Institutions. Price 
Threepence; stamped, Fourpence. The First Number will 
contain the commencement of a course of highly interesting 
Lectures by Professor ran TINGTON, These Lectures will he 
exclusively report * The Institute,” and embellished with 
several S erapnic Iinstrations, specially cnareved for the purpose. 
59, Fleet-street, London. Sold also by all Booksellers 
and Newsmen. Advertisements should not be sent later than 
Tuesday, if required to he inserted the same week. 














COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, Incorporated by Royal Charter. Esta- 
blished 1831. Head Office, 26, St. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh ; 
London Office, 61 a, Moorgate-street. 


His Grace the Duke of Bceleach and Queensberry. 


vue 
The Right Hon. Lord Gr: Dav vid M. M. Chrichtoun, Esq. 
= Menzies, of Meuties, of Rankeilour. 
a 


OBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 

The leading principle of this Mutual Assurance Society is, that 
the whole profits are divisible amongst the policy holders every 
three years. In illustration of the eminent success which has 
attended the Society, it may be stated that the additions made 
to policies have been at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum on the 
sum assured and on the vested bonu 

Thus the holder of a policy for 1 “000, effected on the Ist of 
March, 1832, will. if it Lrcoue a claim during the present_year, 
be entitled to 1,297/.; or, if effected on or before the ist March, 
1833, to 1,275/., and so on as regards other policies. The Accu- 
mulated Fund exceeds 260, ,000/., and the annual revenue is ahove 

eed oe whole being in a course of steady and increasing 


Ne ane Life Assurance Institution whatever can warrant- 
gbly 8 ay! out greater advantages to parties assuring than this 


6la, a WILLIAM COOK, Agent for London. 





is for life. 
3 Every information will be yoo . application to the Resi- 
ov Directors, Edward Boyd Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, rk S, 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Thr orton-street, Bank. 
Empowered iby special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 76. 
mas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, a. 
William Leaf, "Esq ty Chairma 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. iF mphery. bg. Ald. M.P. 
William Banbury, Esq. Rupert Tngleb y 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas kelly, Esae Ald. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James —. _Esq. ay veueee, 


jr. J 2 ba 
Su rgeon— Ww. a Esq. 2, Frederick’ 's- spec, OF Old ‘Jewry. 
Consulting Act Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages oft ne Argus d* 4 Assurance Company. 
‘emiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company's fn come of nearly 60.000/. per 
annum. year! ra agen an accumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities. of 
Company. larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 








er. 
f Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patibie w with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Sompany, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk. in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently —— prospect of a periodical division of profits. 








ual Premium to Assure £100 
For Gre Veer. For Seven Years.| Whole Term. 
£0 8 z £1 11 10 
1 4 8 127 0 
40 150 6 21410 
— 1M 119 10 4 on 
324 17 0 0 10 





6 

One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy for life, or may be 
ons off at any ene without nesien. 
mo ney, as county for debts, or 
as ry provision for 4 famil . when the least present outlay 
desirable, the varied a comprehensive. Tales of the Argus 
Office wii iil be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

A Boa Directors, ee the Medical Officers, attend daily, 

2 o'cloc! 


ata quarter before 2 
EDWARD BATES. + Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
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OTICE is hereb y given, that the ACHTLLES 
LIFE ASSURANC ATION has been UNIT 

ith the GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE aSkU RANG te 
x IETY; and the Holders of Policies effected with the said 
sOrilles Lite Assurance Association are hereby requested to pay 
the renewal Premiums on such Policies at the Office of the 
Great Britain Mutual Life Assuragos waciety 0. 14, Waterloo- 
place, London. E. GILBERTSON, Secretary. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- 
G RANCE socigTy. i Ae ag Pall Mall,London. 


witten | oh Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

Great Advantages offered to Policy-holders by this Institution. 

Alarge and immediate accession of Assurances by the transfer 
of the Policies are * Achilles British and Foreign Life Assu- 

tio 

rane A Th The whole of the Profits divided ANNUALLY 
among the Members, after payment of five Annual Premiums. 

‘An ample guaranteed Capital, in addition to the Fund con- 
tinually accume sting from Premiums fully suficient to afford 
CTT Cre ‘redit gives, to Members for half the amount of 
the first five Annual remiums, without security 

Credit allowed to Members for the whole of the first five An- 
nual Premiums, on satisfactory security being given for their 
transfers of Policies effected and registered (without charge) 
Ries on on Policies not subject to be litigated or disputed, ex- 
cept with the sanction, in each case, of a General Meeting of 
he low Rate of Premium, without participation in 
the Profits, but with the option, at any time within five years, 
of paying up the difference between the Reduced Rates and the 
Mutual Assurance Rates; and thus becoming Members of the 
Society, and entitled to a full participation in the Profits. 
Extract from the Reduced sas ad Rates, for an Assurance of 


ANNUAL PREMIUM. 





Age.| One Year. |Seven Years.| Whole Life, 
“2 £109 |#i1 6 | £113n 
39 |} 129 133 221 
0}; 156 76 | 2164 
2 ; 118 9 216 41 
33 5 317 0 68 3 
Fall articulars are detaile +i in the Prospectus. 
. A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 





ACONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Bridge-street, wr" London ; established 1823, 
Empowered by Act of f Parliament, 3 Will. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. omas Frankland Lewis. 
Deputy Chairman —Henry Frejonek Stephenson, Esq. 
The a are among the advantages offered ws this 


leoer Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and con- 
siderably lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance Society. 
No PropRigTARY — ate in the profits, the WHOLE being 
divisible among the Assu 
The first _— in 1834, averaged i6/. per cent. on the Premi- 
$ pai 
The secon cond, ditto, 1839, ditto 31/. ditto since the Ist division. 
The third ditto, 1344, ditto 36/. ditto since the 2nd division. 
Assurances effected rhe equal see oF poorest & the year 
ll ticipate in the Bonus to be declared in 1% 
geese AMPBELL JAMES DOWNER. Sec. 
TheSCOTTISH(W oes’ Fund)LIFE ASSURANCESOCIBTY, 
founded in the year 1815, upon the principles of — con- 
tribution, is the oldest and most extensive in Scotlan 
The Earlof ROSEBERY, K.T., President. - 
HE average amount of insurance effected during 
the last seven years is considerably above half a million 





perannum., : . 
ne fourth periodical investigation takes place on 3lst Decem- 

iT, 1845. 

At last periodical investigation on 3lst December, 1833, the 
profits were sufficient to secure— 

1, Aretrospective bonus of two per cent. per annum, not only 
on the original sam assured, but likewise on the bonus additions 
previously declared. 

2. A contingent prospective bonus of two per cent. per annum 
on the accumulated amount of the original sum assured, and 
the bonus additions previously declared— to be paid from 3ist 
December, 1838, on all policies of five years’ standing that may 
emerge before 3lat December, 1845. 

Assurances completed before the books are closed Sor the current year 
have the important advantage of a full year's standing over those de= 
layed till after that period. 

Allinformation may be obtained a  spolication at the head 
office, or at any of the Society's agenc 

The Directors are now empowered. to grant assurances for 
fixed sums, without any claim on the part of those in right of the 
policies to participate in the <n fond ¢ or KENZI of the Society. 


NZIE, Manager. 
5, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh, Getaber, 
_Office in London, 7, Pall Mall." HUGH’ MKEAN, Agent. 


ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 
and injurious Metals, called Nickel and German Silver, 
supplanted by pe introduction of a new, and perfectly match- 
less ALBATA PLATE. WATSON, 41 and 42, Barsican, 
and 16 "ortidhy ee “aided by a person of Science in the 
amalgamation of Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public 
Notice the most beautiful Article ever yet offered ; possessing 
all the richness of Silver in appearance, with all its durability 
and hardness—with its perfect sweetness in use, undergoing as 
it does a Chemical Process, by which, all that is nauseous in 
mixed Metals is entirely extracted—resisting all Acids—may 
cleaned as silver, and is manufactured into every Article for the 





Table and Sideboard. Plain | Thread -i ings Albert 

Fiddle.| Fiddle. | Pattern. | Pattern. 
Table Spoons perdoz. 168. 6d. .. 30s. eos Se. oe 428, 
Dessert do. do. 128, 6d. «+ 25s. os 285, ve 32s, 
Tea do. do. bs. 6d. «» 138. 6d. «- 138. Gd. «+ 178. Gd. 
Table Forks do. = 6d. «. ste. a a a. 
Dessert do. 


do. s. 6d. s 

C. Watson begs the Public will poe that this Metal is 
peculiarly his own, and that Silver is not more rent from 
Gold, than his Metal is from all others—on its jotr nsic merits 
alone he wishes it to be tested, and from the daily increasing 
eulogiums he receives, he is convinced a nothing can prevent 

its seein. an article of universal w 
n’s handsomely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and 
PRICE’ re URREN T. is just published, and Families who regard 
economy and elegance, should possess themselves of this useful 
per k, which may be had Gratis, and Post Free from the above 

dres: 

PA’ TENT PARAGON CAMPHINE LAMPS. 


--The great fault which was last year found with the Vesta from 
its great smoke and emission of black smuts, is happily entirely 
obviated in the Paragon—which surpasses in brilliancy and 
whiteness of light, anything hitherto seen—giving the light of 
16 wax candles at the cost of one balfpeany gor hour. The 
largest stock in London to select from at C. Watson’s Ware- 
houses, 41 and 42, Barbican, and 16, Norton Folgate. The Spirit, 
analysed and recommended b' y, ie. Ure, is delivered by C. 
Watso: ttson's carte, eh ar pen gallon ta screw cans. 





OLFF & SON’S CRETA LEVIS, or PER- 
a MANENT DRAWING CHALK, in various Colours. 
E. Wo OLrr & Son beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs that 
the intreduction of great improyements in their 
RVs. enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary 
pencil; AS effects can now be produced equal to water-colour 
drawings, without the use of water or any other fluid, the various 
colours blending Seer with perfect harmony, beauty, and 
richness. To be had of all respectable Stationers, and of the 
Manufacturers at the following prices: et box. contain- 
ing a set of 12, 7s. each—18, 10s.—24, las 2is. om sate as 
above, without box, at 6s. per doz. ~ Lake ‘and ‘Cobalt, 1 
*.* May be had also in Crayons without cedar, , “sets as 
above, at 6s. ay: dozen, box include: 
3, Church-street, Spitalfields, London. 


E. “BARRY, of the firm of Messrs. Barr 

and Son, jStationers and Engravers, Egyptian-hall, 
Piccadilly. and 122, Bishopsgate-street Within, begs respec tfully 
toinform the nobility and pontey that he has just returned from 
aris, where he has been for the purpose of selecting articles of 
the newest and most attractive descriptions, suitable for pre- 
poe In addition to a ane miscellaneous stock, comprising 
every imaginable sort of PLAIN, Fancy, and DECORATIVE 
STA TIONERY, they consist of tasteful articles in Bohemian 
lass, bronze, bubl, filigree. ivory, and papier maché ornaments. 
essrs. B. & Son supply letter and note paper, whether plain, 
fancy, or suitable for invitations, from 4s, to 40s. per ream, and 
may be stamped in the best manner with either arms. crest, 
coronet, or initials,—dies for which purpose are supplied at 12s. 
eac Card-plates engraved for 2s. 6d.. and 100 cards printed, 
2s. 6d. : the style of [ensraving may be selected from an immense 
assortment which Messrs. Son have had the honour of 
engraving. Pocket- hooks. almanacks, and souvenirs for the new 
year may be procured ofevery kind, bound either in the plainest 
or most costly manner. Messrs Son are also agents for the 

sale of Mr. Robert Best Ede's perfumery. 


‘1 ‘HE PROTEOSCOPE, PHYSIOSCOPE, and 
OPAQUE MICROSCOPE. 

These scientific novelties, which are exciting the astonish- 
ment and admiration of the visitors who daily ent the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution, were manufactured , 4 COLL INS, 

nstrument Maker to the Institution, who is now enabled to 
supply these beautiful Instruments togentlemen who may favour 
him with their orders. 

Royal Polytechnic | Institution, Regent-street. 


AGIC LANTERNS, DISSOLVING 
VIEWS, PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, and every de- 
scription of Optical, Chemical. and Philosophical Apparatus, 
manefectured and sold by HORNE, THORNTHWAITE & 
OOD (Successors to E. Palmer), 123, Newgate-street, 3 ye 


from Giltspur-street. b 
CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. — Micro- 


scopic investigation being an essential feature in Physio- 
logical study, the research can — be peietatesy developed 
by the aid of Achromatic Lenses, but hitherto their expensive 
character has precluded such from general use. A Microscope 
can now be supplied, most effectively constructed with jointed 
pillar ond tripod stand, rack and slow motion adjustment, two 
sets of achromatic object glasses, two eye-pieces, forming a 
combination of five wngnitviag powers, varying from 30 to 250 
times linear, or 900 2,509 superficial measurement, clearly 
defining the nA. A of the most difficult test objects, a con- 
densing lens for opaque Keo tert plate of diaphragms, six objects 
mounted in maet, e whole neatly packed in ma- 
nogany case, price E LW, Pounps. Manufactured aad sold by 
ABRAHAM, pgs 1AN, we. ~ LORD-STREET, LIVER- 
23 con ‘Abr aham & Dan Cross-street, King-street, 
Manchester. ACHROMAT ie OBIECT GLASSES odeepee to 
Microscopes. A Doublet, low power. cone and box, li. 13s.: 
Triplet, ask power, cone and box. 
The customary discount oS to the Trade. 

Just published, A Coloured Lithographed Micro- 
scopic Drawing of ,-™ ACAROS SCABIEI,’ or Itch Insect, as 
- through ne Pp with a linear power 

. Price ls, 3 by post, | Is. 10d, 
°'20, Lord-street, Vitae ol. 


I MPROVED PHANTASMAGORIA LAN- 
ig a. by CARPENTER & WESTLEY, 24, Regent-street, 
ndon. 

This Lantern has been so much improved, and is used with 
such increased ey Ey it may be recommended with he 
greatest confidence as being the best that is made, giving a 
fectly-defined Sgere, = s brilliant and well- illuminated eld 
of view. from 6 to 12 feet in diameter. To PUBLIC St MINA- 
RIES, MEC HANICS INSTIT UTES, INFANT SCHOO OOLS ae * 
it offers peculiar advantages, and is extensively used by the con- 
ductors of these institutions. The Natural History and Astro- 
nomical Diagrams are painted in the very best style, and can be 
depended upon for accuracy and fidelity, and, with the Dissolv- 
ing Views, are very popular 
No. 1. CARPENTER & WESTLEY'S PHANTAS- 

MAGORIA LANTERN, with Patent Argand Lamp 
and Spring Slider Holder, with Book, in a Box....£2 12 6 

No. 1A. Ditto, as above, with addition of a Micro- 

scope and 6 Sliders, andan Aquatic Slider for exhibit- 

ing Eransperent Objects in the same manner as the 
HYDRO-OXYGEN MICROSCOPE, The whole in a er 

OX ccccccccccccecescccs eocccccces cecveccccees 

No. 2. Carpenter and Ww estley’ 's Phantasmagoria 

Lantern, of Larger Size than the above, with extra 


























large Lenses, &C.ccccerccssseccccecccsececsecseceseses 4 4 0 
No. 2A. Ditto, as above, with a pene tee same 
OS NO. 1 A. ccccccccccecccccccccssccccecescce ee 515 6 


N.B, These No. 2 Lanterns are especially adapted for the “ASTRONO-~ 
MICAL magpaae men a“ DISSOLVING VIEWS ; and are particu- 
larly recommend purposes. - 

A Set of NATU TAL “HISTORY, comprised in wed 
Slides, eac paresoee 046 
A Set of Superior ‘BOTANICAL | DIAGRAMS in 
Sliders, packed in a Box. ecccccccee SIT O 
A Set of SCRIPTURAL ILLst RATIONS, aan the 
Old and New Testament, i in 12 amy om a 
The whole of the abore are ~plate » Outlines. 
An improved Set of ASTRONOMICAL D AGRAMS 
= st aeiRese oo f which are moveable), ony k, in 
eees o- zl. 6s. to£3 6 0 
A “set of NINE MOV: "EABL y ‘ASTRONOMIC AL 
| ey ag ee main produced by RACK WORK, 
or the whole in a Box with Lock 
sCitiPTURAL “GLLUSTRATIONS, of oo ag r 
mality, CAC ..cecsceeeees eee ++--efrom9s.to 018 0 
be — with MOV EABLE SHIPPING, ike 9 ‘ 
.to 018 
CIRCULAR PAIN TINGS for DISSOLV ing VIEWS, 
a } arent variety, Landscapes, Interiors, &c., each 


o 





510 0 


mnnedecoces coemecenee 0 08 
PORTRAITS ‘of EMINENT PERSONS, DIVINES, 
STATESMEN, &c., ea m 12s. to 
COMIC and AMUSING “Moveable ‘SLIDERS, 150 
Subjects, each. .+scccesceseccesescecsesesfTO 6d. to 
LE COMI and RACK WORK 
Ditto, each ..+e-secoccescescesecsevescseseeesfFom 98, to 014 


0 
018 0 
01 0 
0 
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ATENT ELECTRO- PLATED a and nd GILT 
ARTICLES i ow variety, at the Establishments of 
the Patentees, KINGT: N'& CO 
WEST END-m, adj corner of Jermyn-street, 
CITY—45, MOORGATE-STREET. 

The Patent Electro processes being extensively adopted under 
their licence, the Patentees beg to state that they confine their 
own manofacture to goods of a superior and prosrented quality 
only, which invariably bear their mark, & * under a 
crown. Old articles re-plated and gilt. 


LECTRO-PLATING and GILDING.—Old 
PLATED GOODS RESTORED and made e pel to new 
by, Messrs. Elkington & Co.'s Patent Process. ‘This process 
being carried on in London only by Messrs. Elkington rs Co., it is 
partlonter’y requested that all goods may be forwarded direct to 
their establishments, 22, Regent-street (corner of Jermyn-street), 
or 45, Moorgate-street, City. New goods Plated upon White 
Metal in great variet oks of prices and drawings sent to 
all parts of the kingdom and abroad free. 


THE CHEAPEST TALLOW CANDLES. 


HOSE who burn these are recommended to make 
one trial whether “ PRICE'S PATENT CANDLES” do 








not give so much more light as to be in reality cheaper. They 
may be had of respectable Dealers throughout the kingdom, if 
care be taken to prevent any imitations being passed off as the 


Patent Candles; — the Trade may obtain them wholesale 
from Edward Price & Co. Belmont, Vauxhall, and Palmer & 
Co. 0. Sutton-street, Clerkenwell. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING. re te S PATENT.—These candles 

are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any _— candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No a a or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. per lb. Sold b E. Parish, 
agent for exportation. 57. ‘Upper Thames- street. by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the \ y, Old B Christ- 
ebarch, Surrey. 


ETTS’S PATENT BRANDY CA CAPSULED. 
Consumers of Brandy are respectfully informed that J. 

T. BETTS, Jun. & Co, will not be responsible for any BOTT LED 
BRANDY that is not protected against fraudulent substitution 
by the Patent Metallic Capsules. embossed with the words, 
“ Betts's Patent Brandy, 7, Smithfield-bars.”” Sold by the most 
retsectable wine and spirit merchants in town and country, at 
3s. 6d. per bottle, the bottle included. tts’s Patent Brandy 

Pe used, in preference to for: gn. at Guy's, St. George's, and the 
other principal Hospitals, &c. throughout the Kings om, Atten- 
tion is senccally requested tothe security afforded by the Patent 
Metallic Capsules. Country dealers are advertised in the pro- 
vincial journals; and lists of London dealers may be obtained 
at the Distillery, where quantities of not less than two gallons 
may be supplied, in bulk at 18s. per gallon, and in bottles. the 
case and bottles included, a at 208. per gallon. —7, Smithfield-bars. 


ETCALFES NEW PATENT TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brash 
has the important advantage of searching thoreushly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—ls. Av improved Clothes Brush. that cleansin a 
third part of the usnal time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brusbes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of direct 
importations, wy reend with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE'’S Sole Rotablisbmont, 
130 n..Oxford-street, one door from Holles-stre 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s, “? adopted 
by some houses. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—The sin- 


gular virtues of this successful invention for restoring, 
preserving, and beautifying the Human Hair, are too well known 
and appreciated to need comment. The very facts of | high 
and distinguished patronage it enjoys, its general use in all 
countries, together with numerous testimonials constantly re- 
ceived in its favour, are authorities which stamp its superior 
excellence and title over all attempts of a similar nature. Being 
universally preferred, its consequent great demand excites the 
cupidity of un rincipled Shopkeepers, who vend the most s 
rious trash as the “ GENUINE” Macassar (il; whereas the genuin: 
article is wholly the invention and property of A. RowLanp me 
n, and the amalgamation of its costly exotic materials renders 
abortive any attempt to discover its component parts—thus 
proving the imnposition of all other goticies bearing the title of 
Macassar Oil.” . ee ine article bas the words ‘ W- 
LAND’S MACASSAR OIL’ engraved in two lines on the wrap- 
per ; and on the back of the Wrapper nearly 1,500 times, containing 
29,028 letters. Price 3s. 6d. ; 7s. ; Family Bottles (equal to four 
small), 10s, 6d. ; - double that ioe, 2is. per bottle. by 
the Proprietors, A . ROW fo. y ‘J = 20, Hatton-garden, 
Loe and by Ch hemists and 
* All others are FRAUDU TENT ‘COU NTERFEITS!!! 


FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM,AND RHEU MATIC GOUT, 
IMCO’'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS 


are acertain and safe remedy ; they restore tranquility to 
the nerves, sive | tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole 
system. No other medicine can be compared to these excel- 
lent pills, as they prevent the disorder from attoaking the 
Stomach or Head, and have restored thousands from p: and 
misery, to health ‘and comfort.—Sold by A. WILL! OUGHBY & 
Co., 61, Bishopsgate W fitbaat, and nearly all Medicine Veodenn, 

at 15. lid. or 2s. 9d. pe 


ISS MARTINEAU’S CASE of CURE.— 
PROTEST of HYGEISTS AGAINST the MANNER in 
which this CASE is put forth to the PUBLIC.—Hygeists contend 
that publishing Miss Martineau’s Case in the manner that news- 
papers have done tends to delude and cheat the public, and to 
make them believe that health and disease depend u “ almost 
supernatural agency, or great and deep research. ss Mar- 
tineau's Case of Cure sh nenid | have appeared as all ‘other e1 cases of 
cure appear in newspapers, by whatever means effected, viz., as 
an advertisement. If Mesmerism be true, bow is it that we 
don't hear of cures in every hole and corner of the kingdom ? 
Is one isolated case like Miss Martineau's deserving of the parade 
which has been made of it by the newspapers ?_ Certainly not; 
unless it be to shroud the real truth in medicine in greater 
mystery than ever. Compare Mesmerism with Hygeism; and 
let us ask whether there is a hamlet or village throughout Great 
Britain where more extraordinary cures than Miss Martineau's, 
solely effected by Morison’s Pills, are not to be foun: 
fore, we ask again, why is all this fuss made about one isolated 
case. if it be vot to confound and perplex the public mind on 

















Li t ft ltreatment? Issu 
by Messrs: Morinon, ofthe British College of Health, New-road, 
Landes, for and on of the body of Hygeists. 

London, Dec. 2, 1814. ¥ 
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NEW WORKS | 
SCIENCE AND MEDICINE, 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Sono. 


VESTIGES of the NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION. Post 8vo. 


cloth, 7s. 6d. Second Edition. (Next week). 








ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; being an Experimental In- 


troduction to the Study of the Physical Sciences. By GOLDING BIRD, A.M. M.D. F.L.S. Illustrated with 300 
Woodcuts, Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. Gd. 
** This work marks an advance which has long been wanting in our system of instruction. 
producing an elementary work of great merit.”"—Atheneum. 
** A volume of useful and beautiful instruction for the young.”—Literary Gazette. 
“* We should like to know that Dr. Bird’s book was associated with every boy's and girl’s school tl gh 
—Medical Gazette. 


Dr. Bird has succeeded in 


t the kingdom.” 








THE ACTONIAN PRIZE ESSAY OF 100 GUINEAS, 
AWARDED BY THE COMMITTEE OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


CHEMISTRY, as exemplifying the WISDOM and BENEFICENCE of 


GOD, By GEORGE FOWNES, Ph.D. Lecturer on Chemistry in Middlesex Hospital Medical School. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
By the same Author, 


A MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. With numerous Illustrations on Wood. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 





Just published, 8vo. 9s. cloth, 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS; as 


practised in the Laboratory of Giessen. By Dr. J. M. REMIGIUS FRESENIUS. Edited by J. LLOYD BULLOCK, 
Member of the Chemical Society, &c. 


“TI consider Dr. Fresenius’s work extremely useful for adoption in institutions where practical chemistry is taught ; but 
it is especially adapted to the use of Pharmaceutical Chemists.”—Dr. Liebig's Preface. 

* A review of this book has been written by Professor Liebig; and amore competent critic of its contents could not be 
found. The course of study laid down in Dr. Fresenius’s work is excellent. Chemistry israpidly extending its attractions, 
not only in our own profession in this country, but amongst manufacturers, agriculturists, and all classes of educated men.” 
—Lancet. 


PRINCIPLES of HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY ; with their chief applications 
to Pathology, Therapeutics, Hygiene, and Forensic Medicine. With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood. By 
W. B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 20s. 

**Tt would be a dereliction of our bibliographical duty not specially to mention the highly meritorious work of Dr. 
Carpenter on the Principles of Human Physiology—a work to which, there has been none published of equal value in the 
department of which it treats—embodying, as it does, an immense store of facts and modern discoveries in anatomy and 
physiology down to the present time.”—Dr Black's Retrospective Address. 


By the same Author, 


PRINCIPLES of GENERAL and COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY ; 


intended as an Introduction to the Study of Human Physiology, and as a Guide to the Philosophical Pursuit of 
Natural History. Illustrated with numerous Figures on Copper and Wood. The Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 





THE DIAGNOSIS, PATHOLOGICAL INDICATIONS, and TREAT- 


MENT of URINARY DEPOSITS. By: GOLDING BIRD, M.D. F.LS., Assistant-Physician to Guy's Hospital. Post 
8vo. cloth, 8s. > 


‘ ° 
OBSTETRIC MEDICINE and SURGERY, with One Hundred and Ten 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood. By FRANCIS H. RAMSBOTHAM, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Lecturer on Obstetricy at the London Hospital, &c. The Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 22s. 
*,* The unanimous testimony of the medical press to the merits of this work, “its practical value,” “the beauty 
and number of its illustrations,” ‘its extraordinary cheapness,” has promoted the sale of 2500 copies since 1841. The 
Second edition has been carefully revised by the author, with additional matter, and Six New Steel Engravings. 


ON the NATURE and TREATMENT of STOMACH and RENAL 
DISEASES; being an Inquiry into the Connexion of Diabetes, Calculus, “and other Affections of the Kidney and 
Bladder with Indigestion. By W. PROUT, M.D. F.RS. Fourth Edition. With Six Engravings. 8vo. cloth, 20s. 

“Those who have been benefited by the labours and researches of Dr. Prout will be delighted to see the announcement 
of this edition....The table of contents will show the great extent of* our author's inquiries, aad we need hardly assure 
our readers that the subjects are treated with consummate ability.”—Dublin Journal of Medical Science. 





PRINCIPLES of MEDICINE; comprehending GENERAL PATHO- 


LOGY and THERAPEUTICS. By CHARLES J. B. WILLIAMS, M.D. F.R.S., Professor of the Practice of Medicine 


—__=_ 


THE 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
MEDICAL REVIEW, 


EDITED BY 


JOHN FORBES, M.D. F.R.S. F.G.S, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians in London, 


In entering upon the Tentn Yur of his labours, the 
Editor of Taz British anp FoReIGN Mepicat Revigw 
trusts that he may honestly indulge and avow a feeling of 
pride when looking back on what he has accomplished, 
His main objects in establishing this Journal, were (1,) to 
raise the criticism of medical literature to the same dignified 
and independent position which the criticism of general 
literature had attained ; and, (2,) to extend its limits so as to 
embrace the productions of the medical press throughout 
the world. The means by and through which he hoped to be 
able to work so great and desirable a change were, chiefly, 
the following :— 


1. Tho entire independence of the Review on booksellers 
and publishers, 

2. Disregard of expense in procuring the books and 
journals of every country. 

3. The co-operation of the best informed writers in every 
department of medical science. F 

4. The determination never to admit gratuitous contribu. 
tions into the pages of the Review. 

5. The sincere desire to ascertain the truth on all subjects, 
as far as practicable; and the courage to speak it, 
without regard to place or person. 

6. The resolution to keep no terms with quacks and 
quackery. 


It is a high gratification to the Editor to be able to appeal 
to the best authorities in this country, as well as on the 
continent of Europe, and in America, in proof that the 
objects contemplated have been in a great measure attained, 
But the Editor does not feel that he need confine the ex 
tion of his sentiments on this point, to the words of 
Knowing how comparatively small a share he has had in the 
actual composition of articles in the Journal, he considers 
himself to be in a position that warrants a judgment on its 
merits almost as free from bias as in the case of other works; 
and he feels it to be but an act of simple justice to the 
eminent men by whom he has been assisted, thus publ 
to state it. Accordingly, he does not hesitate to avow 
conviction—that the eighteen volumes of the Review,tiow 
before the public contain a greater amount of important 
information in all departments of medical science, more of 
novel yet sound practical instruction, and more of just and 
enlightened criticism, than are to be found in any similar 
work of the same extent. 


The Editor will only further add, that the same principles 
which have hitherto presided over the construction and 
management of this Journal, shall continue to govern it 
for the future ; tried and proved as they now are by a long 
and wide experience, and sanctioned and confirmed as they 
have been by the general assent and favour of the profes- 
sion. 

It is intended that one important and characteristic 
feature of the Review only of recent date, but already 
established in the good opinion of the profession, shall, in the 
subsequent volumes, receive still further developement. 
The Reports of the labours of medical inquirers generally, 
and of the progress made by them in each department, will 
be continued in ANNUAL Senigs, comprehending every sub- 
ject of interest to the medical practitioner, whether coming 
under the name of the Science or the Practical Art. One 
or more of these Reports, with the author's name allached, 
will appear in each number of the Journal. They will be 
arranged, for the most part, under the following heads; 
although Reports on other special subjects will be octa- 
sionally added :— 


I. Anatomy and Physiology, 
Il. Practical Medicine and Therapeutics. 
IIL Practical Surgery ; with subordinate Reports om, 
1, Ophthalmology ; 
2, Dental and Aural Surgery. 
IV. Obstetrical Medicine, and the Diseases of Women 
and Children. 
V. Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 
VI. Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology. 
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